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Observer releases affidavit evidence as row over New Labour lobbying escalates 


Blair warns 
‘We must 
be pure’ 


Michael White 
MHeal Editor 

OWNING 
Street was last 
night locked in 
a crucial battle 
for the reputa- 
tion of Tony 
Blair's government after 
launching a ferocious 
counter-attack against allega- 
tions that New Labour lobby- 
ists used Whitehall contacts 
to pass confidential informa- 
tion to business clients. 

Mr Blair’s official spokes- 
man led an orchestrated min- 
isterial campaign to under- 
mine some detailed charges 
made by the Observer and to 
deflect others away from the 
Government and safely in the 
direction of rfatms by self- 
confessed “boastful and 
brash" lobbyists to prove 
their political importance. .. 

Mr Blair himself ‘ acknowl- 
•dged “people fluttering 
around the new government, 
trying to make all sorts of 
claims” and said his govern- 1 
ment had to show itself 
“purer than pure" and take 
the severest action against , 
anyone “guilty of 
Impropriety." 

Rules governing contacts 
between lobbyists and key 
officials may now be tight- 
ened, his spokesman 
revealed. 

But Downing Street’s offen- 
sive in support of policy ad- 
viser Roger Liddle, the only 
government employee in the 
tiring line, last night pro- 
voked the Observer to publish 
an affidavit by its reporter, 
Gregory Palast, insisting that 
he had accurately quoted Mr 
Liddle offering to help him in 
his purported role as an agent 
for a US energy firm. 

“After a day of ferocious 
spin-doctoring our story still 
stands and serious questions 
about Downing Street's 
relationship with lobbyists 
remain unanswered, " the 
paper’s deputy editor, Jocelyn 
Targettsaid. 

Once it was confirmed yes- 
terday that the Observer had 
no taped version of its conver- 
sation with him, Mr Liddle 
strengthened the tone of his 


*We have to be 
very careful with 
people fluttering 
around the new 
government, trying 
to make ail sorts of 
claims of influence, 
that we are purer 
than pure, that 
people understand 
that we will not 
have any truck with 
anything that is 
improper in any 
shape or form.’. .. 

TonyEttafir 

weekend dedal that he had 
offered “to make a call” for 
Mr Palast “1 was deceived by 
the Observer, but they have 
been unable to prove that I 
said or did anything Im- 
proper,” he said. 

He was supported last night 
by Derek Draper, the former 
aide to Peter Mendels on, who 
spent much of the day saying 
he had been quoted out of con- 
text by the newspaper while 
admitting to iw»ng “boastful 





and brash”. Few of his friends 
contradicted him after Mr 
Draper was suspended by his 
lobbying firm. GPC Market 
Access, and sacked as an Ex- 
press columnist. 

The Observer last night 
sought to boost Mr Palasfs 
credibility in the face of per- 
sonal attacks by revealing 
that in 1995 he had advised , 
Labour's then-trade spokes- 
man, Jack Cunningham, on 
energy policy and subse- 
quently “carried out work for 
Margaret Beckett, Nigel Grif- 
fiths and John Battle,” all 
now ministers. 

Mr Palast and his fellow-in- 
vestigator, Mark Swedlund, 
insisted they had made con- 
temporaneous notes of the 
crucial conversation, a prac- 
tice usually accepted from 
both Journalists and police In 
-court hearings. 

At a lobbyists reception in 
Whitehall's historic Banquet- 
ing House, Mr Liddle had 
“handed me his card with his' 
Downing Street and home 
phone numbers and said: 
•Whenever you are ready , Just 
tell me what you want, who' 
you want to 'meet, and Derek 
and I will make the call for 
you.’ It may be that he said 
’Derek and me,’ rather San 
'Derek and L’ ”, Mr Palasfs 
affidavit said. 

The Observer article is be- 
lieved to have highlighted a 
real problem among “naive 
and immature” New Labour 
lobbyists, according to more 
established rivals, some of 
whom are furious that — as 
under the Tories — they have 
been embarrassed by 
colleagues. 

Despite the fact that those 
Involved in the three firms 
named by the Observer — 
GPC Market Access, GJW and 
LLM — used to work for 
senior Labour ministers in 
Opposition, Downing Street 
says that their boasts are not 
its problem. 

Conservatives and Liberal 
Democrats last night dis- 
agreed and demanded a for- 
mal inquiry Into what the 
Tories gleeftiHy nail “the cul- 
ture of cronyism.” 

The leftwing MP, Ken Liv- 
ingstone, warned of a “gen- 
eration of young Labour 



Tony Blair, who said severe action would be taken against anyone guilty of impropriety 


PHOTOQRAPH: MABTTN ARGUES 


Abiola 

death 

sparks 

Nigeria 

panic 


Chris Me Great, and 
Mark Tran In New York 

T HE MAN widely be- 
lieved to have won Nige- 
ria : Iasi democratic 
election Aiosbood Abiola. 
died of a heart attack yester- 
day after collapsing in front 
of a delegation sent from 
Washington to win his free- 
dom from jail. 

His death came less than a 
month after the equally dra- 
matic death of his jailer, the 
military dictator Sant Abacha 
— also said officially to have 
died of cardiac arrest. There 
were reports last night of pan- 
ic In parts of Lagos, the coun- 
try’s main city. 

Witnesses said people 
screamed and shouted in the 
central business district, and 
many rushed as evening fell 
to get to their homes as soon 
as possible. 

US administration officials 
said last night that Chief 
Abiola started coughing 
heavily in the presence of the 
under-secretary of political 
affairs, Thomas Pickering, 
and Susan Rice, assistant sec- 
retary of state for Africa. The 
Americans called a doctor 
and Abiola was taken to a 
clinic where he died. 

To calm opposition fears of 
murder, the state department 
in Washington rushed out a 
statement confirming the Ni- 
gerian regime's version of 
events: "We have no reason to 
believe anything other than 
natural causes.” 

The regime said a post-mor- 
tem would be held if Abiola's 
family permitted it But one 
of his daughters immediately 
accused the army of murder- 
ing her father — who spent 
four years in detention — and 
some opposition leaders said 
Abiola's death was suspi- 
ciously convenient for Nige- 
ria's military administration. 

"Robin C-ook, the Foreign 
Secretary, said in a statement 
last night: "Chief Abiola had 
been a symbol of democracy 
turn to page 2, column 3 


Party hacks” mixed up in the 
party’s politics while being 
part of “a network of lobby- 
ists. corporations and policy 
wanks” — many of t he m con- 
temptuous of the party's 
values. 

Peter Mandelson, Minister 
without Portfolio, joined the 
counter-offensive after being 
embarrassed by Mr Draper's 
alleged admission — now de- 
nied — that he vetted his old 
lieutenant's journalism. “I 
know Derek. He used to work 
for me up until three years' 


ago. He is a bit of a showman. 
He has a fine intelligence, hut 
sometimes I am afraid he mis- 
uses that intelligence. He gets 
above himself," Mr Mandel- 
son said. 

Mr Draper returned from 
holiday in Italy to flatly deny 
that he had ever arranged ac- 
cess into 10 Downing Street 
for clients with the help of Mr 
Liddle, or that he had said he 
could get to see Geoffrey Rob- 
inson, the Paymaster General 
and Ed Balls, the Chancellor's 
adviser. ‘Tm absolutely cer- 


tain that I never said it,” he 
told Channel 4 News. 

But this was undermined 
by the Observer’s tape record- 
ing of the exchange between 
Mr Palast and him. On the 
tape he is heard saying: ‘Tm 
intimate with the people that 
decide things. I can have tea 
with Geoffrey Robinson 
again, I can get to Ed Balls.' ’ i 

P w fc D — p er. Poky Toynbee 
and J miM han fmertai id. page 
10; Leader comment, Letters 
and Mark SteH page 11 



BSE disaster bill to top £4bn by 2000 


Watchdog reveals scale of most 
costly peacetime catastrophe 


DsnrtdHencke 
uad James MoOde 


T HE cost of tackling the 
BSE crisis is set to rise 
to more than £4 billion, 
irmktng a Britain's most ex- 
pensive peacetime catastro- 
phe, according to the first offi- 
cial figures produced 
yesterday by the National 
Audit Office, Parliament’s fi- 
nancial watchdog. 

The crisis has been linked 
with 27 deaths among hu- 
mans, and 171,548 C&ses Of 
BSE among cattle have been 
Identified, according to latest 
figures released by the M inis- 
try of Agriculture yesterday. 
Today’s report from the 


NAO warns that if Britain 
complies with European 
Union requirements to get the 
worldwide ban on beef ex- 
ports lifted, 8 millio n cows 
will need to be slaughtered 
over five years. 

Some 3.8 miTUnn cattle have 
been killed already with an- 
other 4.25 million facing 
slaughter by 2000. 

The additional slaughter 
costs — hi compensation to 

farmers along — will add 

£L3 billion by 2000 to a bin 
already set to top £3 billion 
this year. Up to April this 
year £2.5 billion had been 
spent on slaughtering ani- 
mals, mostly in compensation 
to fanners and subsidies to 
abattoirs and meat renderere. 


The report reveals that the 
scale of the slaughter pro- 
gramme has created enor- 
mous problems for the Minis- 
try of Agriculture’s 
Int ervention Board, with a 
huge backlog of suspect pow- 
dered meat and bone meal 

awaiting Incineration. 

Some 260,000 tonnes is 
stored in 12 warehouses in 
tbs United Kingdom at a cost 
of £7 minimi a year and this 
figure is expected to rise by at 
least 65,000 tonnes this year. 
The auditors estimate that 
the mountain will not be 
eradicated before 2003. 

MAFF Is expected to have 
to trim its budget in other 
areas to pay for the slaughter 
programme, even though the 
European ’ Union is due to 
reimburse Britain for SO per 
cent of the costs. 

But the National Audit 
Office reveals that MAFF has 


been seeking to cut the over- 
all bill since the export ban in 
1996 caused panic among beef 
consumers. 

In 1396 abattoirs — which 
bad surplus capacity — origi- , 
naUy sought £129 to slaughter 

each cow. The Intervention j 
Board initially paid £87.50 but \ 
later cut it to £41, and compet- 
itive tendering further I 
reduced it to £25. 

Renderers — who had no 
surplus capacity — were orig- 
inally paid £105 per tonne in 
Britain and £110 in Northern 
Ireland. The figure has been 
cut this year through compet- 
itive tendering to £83 a tonne, 
saving some £5 million a year. 

The biggest bill facing the 
Government is compensation 
to farmers. The slaughter of 
all cattle over the age of SO 
months alone has cost over 
£L25 h ill inn and Is expected 
to cost a further £1 billion. 


This is costing .7^73 per ani- 
mal slaughtered; ilthough av- 
erage compensation for 
younger animals is £1,400. In 
a few cases farmers have been 1 
paid as much as £60,000 for 
pedigree animals that have ' 
had to be culled as a precau- i 
tionary measure. 

The National Farmers 
Union welcomed the report 
and said Its figures “reflect 
the effect of BSE which still 
has a crippling impact ou the 
industry”. 

The spokesman said that 
since many farmers’ incomes 
had been halved, the compen- 
sation paid out to them had 
been fully Justified. 

MAFF would not comment 
on the report's findings, 
which come while an inde- 
pendent inquiry into the BSE 
crisis is taking evidence. 

Honey up in smoke, page 6 



It’s simple: invest in 
bricks and mortar. 


Mortgage Express 


Start the week 
without me 

Meh/yn Bragg's elevation to the 
Lords led t he BBC to ask him to 
stand down from his long- 
running programme to avoid 
accusations of political bias. 

But he'll be back on the radio at 
9am very soon with Interviews 
that don't stray into the public 
policy arena. Seepage* 


mortgage express 
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Sketch 


Health service could pay high price for pleasure with impotence pill swallowing 25pc of drugs budget 


Si I Viagra may cost NHS £1bn 


Violet Elizabeth 



Simon Hoggart 


\ AESTERDAY the Com- 

y moos debated an issue of 

I vital importance for the 

future of democracy In Brit- 
ain. So we talked about the 
royal crest first. 

Howard Flight introduced 
his Doited Kingdom Passports 
BilL Mr Flight, who sits in the 
Conservative Interest for 
Arundel, Is worried that our 
passports are soon going to 

look like every other EU 
travel document To empha- 
sise the main points of his 
speech he had, sitting next to 
h im [ under the an* micro- 
phone, Teresa Gorman. 

The effect was oddly discon- 
certing, like seeing Will iam 
Brown being cheered by Vio- 
let Elizabeth Bott “An* an- 
other thing,” Said William 
"We could an wake up In 2003 
and find we are issued with 
passports with that circle of 
stars on them instead of the 
royal crest!” 

“Shame!” shouted Violet 
Elizabeth. 

“An' that EMU, It's not a 
country, it’s not a state!” said 

W illiam 

“Hyah, hyah!" said Violet 
Elizabeth. 

“Are we citizens of. . — 
here William drew a deep 
breath— "of Her Majesty the 
Queen? Or are we EU 
cifzens?” 

“Never!” shrilled Violet 
Elizabeth, so loud that Doug- 
las almost swallowed his Curi- 
ously Strong Mint and J umb le 
began running round in cir- 
cles, barking. (But not as bark- 
ing as Mrs Gorman.) 

Any moment Mr Flight was 
going to demands document 
that played Colonel Bogey 
whenever some slimy wop or 
dago immigr ation officer 
opened it But it turned out 
that his main concern was for 
that scrolly writing at the start 
of the traditional passport 
“Her Britannic Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State requests and 
requires in the name ofHer 
Majesty . . This, he told us, 
has always been known by its 


Review 


Passion play just 
a flash in the pan 


Mic Moroney 


Fufly Recovered 

The Mint Dublin 


T HE Dublin-based com- 
pany Passion Machine 
has mounted some great 
new working-class stage com- 
edies over the past 15 years. 

It was behind Roddy Doyle's 
first outings and a steady 
stream of plays by company 
director Paul Mercier, from 
his hugely successful Studs to 
more soul-searching pieces. 

Other core members of old 
have also taken to the pen, 
such as actor Brendan Glee- 
sou or, more recently. An to 
Nolan, who is one of the com- 
pany’s quintessential, often 
comic, hardchaws. 

This slightly disturbed ma- 
chismo force is Nolan's second 
play. Very much a reminder 
of early Passion Machine, it 
has the same ensemble style, 
the volleyball one-liners, the 
lads-only ethos. 

The setting Is a rundown 
armchair factory, where a 
bunch of hard-bitten, unre- 
constructed upholsterers 
labour desultorily, their ex- 
pectations low in life, love and 
lunchbox. 

A savage pecking order 
runs downward from the mo- 
rose, maritally estranged 
boss, through seething trades- 
men and apprentices to the 
compulsory fool-boy they an 
call "Flash”. 

Candidates for this dubious 
honour are subjected to a 
queasy initiation ritual, 
whereby the older lads strap 
him across a workbench and 
indelicately glue his bails to 
his arse. “Flash” exacts im- 
mediate revenge, by sliding 


home the outside bolts cm the j 
metal door of the workshop. 

His persecutors are now ! 
locked in, neatly shattering a 
stag night, but what follows is 
long and paradoxical. 

The traumatised boy, 
wavering psychiatrically, 
feeds in a large quantity of 
lager and Jack Daniel's 
through a hole in the toilet 
walL Then he admits a hysteri- 
cal, pistol-wielding relative (a 
former ‘'Flash” himself), 
whom he also locks in. just to 
add to the stridency and 
mayhem. 

Refreshingly foul-mouthed 
as it all is, this is not Taran- 
tino. There is no controlled 
explosion of energy in the bun- 
ker, and the loutish humour 
scarcely escalates beyond the 
prop of the blow-up doIL 

There is real commitment 
to some of the performances — 
Nolan's brother Mick as the 
melancholy boss, or Les Mar- 
tin's vicious bane-headed ap- 
prentice — but the characters 
are little more than ciphers, 
valiantly w-irking the plot 
along like a football. 

Maybe Nolan is scratching 
at a raw patch erf interrupted 
memory; maybe if s all a true 
story that doesn’t quite make 
it on to the stage. 

From the evidence of his 
last play, which he directed 
himse lf — another knock- 
about of ska -obsessed lari* in 

late 1970s Dublin suburbia 

he might have better paced hfa 
own haHshot of one-liners had 
he himself been railing the 
shots, down in the field of ao- 
torly action. 

But that is very unfair to 
director Alan Arohbold. Bet- 
ter to wonder: ifthls play lost 
its way, where exactly was it 
going in the first place? 


online 


Every Thursday in the 

Guardian 




Sarah B oa el ey 
He a l t h cor re sp ondent 


technical title. The Royal Ex- 
hortation. Not any more. As 
we learned from the weekend 
papers, the new Royal Exhor- 
tation is "Get yer eyes tested, 
ref!” 

In the Lords, the peers were 
also troubled by questions of 
royalty, in particular the pro- 
posed memorial to Princess 
Diana in Kensington Gardens. 

Their lordships are not very 
touchy-feely, except in their 
private lives. Nor do they 
reach out to their own emo- 
tions. Sometimes they have 
trouble reaching out to their 
own ear trumpets. 

But several of them do live 
hi Kensington. Or have 
friends who do. And they are 
terrified of being over- 
whelmed by the kind of folk 
who would turn up at a Diana 
memorial garden. They made 
it sound like the famous anon- 
ymous description of Dun- 
kirk: "The noise, my dear. 

And the people!” 

•Lord Blake inquired 
whether “the affection in 
which she was held would be 
enhanced by the creation of a 
permanent traffic jam in Ken- 
sington” as if there weren’t 
one there already. Lord Ewing 
asked for the princess to be 
allowed to rest in peace and 

for the debate to end. 

Am I being cynical, hut if 
she is in a position to follow ; 
events down here, might she 
not be loving every minute of 
our continued obsession? 

Back in the Commons, they 
were debating a serious Tory 
motion about the release of 
information to select commit- 
tees. (The Government is 
refusing to release papers 
about Sierra Leone to the for- 
eign affairs committee, as the 
Legg Inquiry has yet to finish. 
This enables it to screw the 
Commons again while getting 
its Legg over.) 

So vital was this topic, so 
crucial to the functioning of 
our democratic organs, so cen- 
tral to the vital issue of the 
executive’s accountability to 
the legislature, that fUDy 46 
backbenchers were listening . 

But thafs the point Since 
few people come to debates 
these days, the arena has 
switched to select committees. 
Keeping them in the dark as 
well as the House itself has 
become an important part of 
the Government’s mission. 
Expect another official in- 
quiry into Influence peddling 
in Downing Street, just to shut 
everyone up. 


V IAGRA, the impo- 
tence pill, could 
swallow a quarter of 
the entire NHS 
drags budget once it 
is licensed for use in Britain, 
and the bill will be for higher 
if it is abused by couples seek- 
ing sexual pleasure, doctors 
warned yesterday. 

A Viagra prescription for 
Mph of the one in 10 wwn who 
is Impotent would cost £1 
billion a year, the British 
Medical Association annual 
meeting in Cardiff was told. 

Peter Holden, a GF in Mat- 
lock. Derbyshire, introduced 
a itiftKrm caiimg for an urgent 


grnz g mmprrt review of the 

way all expensive new drugs 
are Introduced. 

The Department of Health 
has commissioned farther 

guidance on the use of new 
expensive drugs, and the 
BMA voted unanimously to 
demand that the government 
rev iews the entire media- . 
ni«nn for their introduction. 

Dr Holden said: “Tessa , 
JoweE [minister for public I 
health] has said Viagra win 
be available on the NHS for 
those who HiniraTiy need it 
But how do we diagnose im- 
potence? Is it actual impo- 
tence or is it relative?” 

Viagra costs £6 a tablet, he 
if 10 per cent of the men 
in his practice were to be 
given two tablets a week, it 


would cost £125,000 a year. 
Three tablets a wed: for all of 
them would amount to 25 per 

cent of his drugs budget. 

Ian Banks, the BMA men's 
h ealth spokesman,, warned: 
“For every man affected with 
erectile dysfunction, there 
will be another person, even a 
family . Involved. 

“There may be depression, 
a spiral into alcoholism, and 
even suicide. 

“To aimply say these are ex- 
pensive drags and therefore | 
we should curtail their use is | 
frying in the face of what we 
as medical practitioners have I 
been trained to do all our j 
lives. Here we have a serious 
medical condition which af- 
fects a large number of 
people.” 


Derek Mach to, a urologist 
to Liverpool, said after the de- 
bate that there was major 
. scope for abuse. The ques- 
tion is how impotent you 

have to be or whether you 
are. 

“There will be an awful lot 
of people who . really don't 
have a problem, but feel that 
their sexual function will be 
enhanced by this drug. As 
there is no way of knowing 
which people are impotent 
and which are not, there will 
be abuse in both obtaining 
the drug and using the drug. 

“What we have to realise is 
that not all impotent men are 
elderly. 1 quite regularly see 
teenagers and men in their 
20s who are having sexual 
problems.” 


Women too may. demand 
.Viagra. He' thought toe' de- 
mand - “will not be 

insubstantial.” 

Pfizer, the manufacturers, 

are researching the use of 
Viagra to women. “It has 
hwn used by women in the 
United States with some 
success. • ' 

**Tm- quite sure that de- 
mand wiH* be irresistible for 
the treatment of women who 
have a problem with 
orgasm-^ 

Dr John Chisholm, chair- 
man of the GP*s committee of 
toe BMA, was firmly opposed 
to health authorities han d i n g 
out Viagra as and when they 
could- afford it 
“Sex by postcode is just as 
bad as any other treatment by 


postcode." He did not want to 
see Viagra prescribed to the 
fflmp way as Taxol. toe drug 
for ovarian cancer, the un- 
availability of which In some 
areas because of its cost led to 
"great tragedies” 

Nancy Dickey, president of 
the American Medical Associ- 
ation, said there bad been 10 
to 12 deaths among Viagra 
users in the US in the four 
iwnntTue since it became avail- 
able, nearly all of them due to 
heart foil ure. 

There is "extraordinary de- 
mand for the drug", she said, 
but tew safeguards. ' 

Some doctors bad been dis- 
pensing it from websites on 
the Internet without proper 
1 cheeks on toe health of the 
patient 


Ulster 

crisis: 



more 
troops 
sent in 


JohnMuBfai 
kdand C o rre spon dent 


T HE Army said yester- 
day that it was sending 
another 800 troops to 
Northern Ireland to combat 
the rising tide of loyalist vio- 
lence as the Dr umcra e crisis 
deepened. The stand-off is in 
its fourth day. 

Tony Blair will meet the 
leaders of the Orange Order 
tomorrow in an effort to de- 
fuse the growing backlash 
against the Parades Commis- 
sion's decision to ban toe 
order’s Portadown district 
from its traditional route 
along the predominantly na- 
tionalist Garvaghy Road. The 
critical point will came at the 
weekend, when thousands are 
expected to flock to Drumcree 
for the July 12 celebrations. 

Mr Blair will refose to over- 
turn the ruling which re- 
routed the Orangemen. Some 
hardliners wanted the talks 
b o yco t ted. The summit -may 
take place In Belfast. 

Mr Blair said: “We have 
come so Ear in Northern Ire- 
land. We have come over the 
hurdle of the agreement, over 
the hurdle of the referendum 
and over the hurdle of the as- 
sembly elections. We have the 
possibility of a tremendous 
fixture in Northern Ireland, 
but we have to get over this 
hurdle as well." 

The extra 800 soldiers from 
the 1st Battalion toe Para- 
chute Regiment and toe 1st 
Battalion the King’s Regi- 
ment will begin arriving 
today, bringing the Army’s 
strength in Northern Ireland 
to 18,000. That includes 1,000 
troops sent last weekend. 

The Army and police are 
being stretched as the mood 
in Northern Ireland turns In- 
creasingly ugly. The Orange 
Order, which is organising 
protests, says it wants them 
to be peaceful, but loyalist 
paramilitaries are now in- 
volved In the worst disorder. 
Buses and cars were again 
seized and set on fire. 

Companies of the Ulster De- 
fence Association were be- 
hind the violence in three dis- 
tricts of Belfest on Monday. 
The UDA Is on ceasefire but 1s 
disenchanted after Its politi- 
cal ally, the Ulster Defence 
Association, foiled to -win a 
seat in the new assembly. The 


•j t \ \ ^ 


An Orangemen’s lone vigil yesterday outside Hillsborough Castle, official residence of Mb Mowlam, Northern Ireland Secretary photograph: max nash 


Loyalist Volunteer Force, on 
ceasefire for two months, is 
also implicated. 

Loyalist snipers shot at 
police cm Monday. The RUC 
came under a hail of petrol 
bombs, and were targeted in 
blas t bomb attacks. Before 
last night, almost 50 RUC offi- 
cers had been injured. One 
policeman was suffering from 
a broken skull. Two more had 
their homes attacked while 
their families were inside. 

Violence was particularly 
had to Carrickfergus, on the 
northern outskirts of Belfast 
Several Catholic families 
were burned out of their 
homes. A hed-and-breakfost 
business in the town came 
under petrol bomb attack, 
and 14 guests were forced to 
flee. Arsonists also targeted a 
Catholic primary schooL 

David Trimble, First Minis- 
ter, said yesterday. “We can- 
not allow this to continue any 
longer. There are some ele- 
ments there who want to ex- 
ploit the situation for their 
own ends.” 

John Taylor, deputy leader 
of the Ulster Unionists, ap- 
peared on collision course 
with Mr Trimble. As his 


leader urged accommodation. 
Mr Taylor demanded that the 
march be pushed through. 

Negotiations were continu- 
ing behind toe scenes. But 
there was no sign of the cru- 
cial breakthrough, an agree- 
ment by the Orangemen to 
talk to Brendan MacCIon- 
naith, leader of the residents. 
They refuse to speak to him 
because be was jailed for six 
years in 1982 for offences lead- , 
tog to the bombing of the Brit- 
ish Legion in Portadown. 

The atmosphere at Drum- 
cree, peaceful until now, was 
deteriorating. Loyalists 
blocked both ends of toe Gar- 
vaghy Road on several occa- 
sions before police to riot 
gear forced them back. The 
protesters in the fields at 
Drumcree began playing 
Lambeg drums in rotation In 
an attempt to aggravate 
residents. 

This weekend wm be make 
or break. July 12, w hen Or- 
angemen celebrate William 
HFs victory over James n at 
the Battle of toe Boyne In 
1690, Is the m a in marching 
day in Northern Ireland. 
There will be a massive influx 
to Drumcree. 


Abiola’s sudden death 


shocks Nigerian public 


continued from page 1 


in Nigeria. It is therefore par- 
ticularly tragic that he should 
die now at a time of change 
and hope.” 

The visit by Mr Pickering 
was the latest in a stream of 
high-level delegations to meet 
Abiola to the past fortnight as 
part of a growing intema- 
tlonal effort to press toe coun- 
try's latest military regime to 
restore civilian government, 

The United Nations secre- 
tary-general. Kofi Annan, 
emerged from meetings with 
both Abiola and the govern- 
ment confident that ttw whi- 
ner of the country's 1998 elec- 
tion would soon be freed. But 
he also said Ab tola was realis- 
tic enough to realise be could 
not continue to claim the 
presidency. 

It was his decision to Jay 


r.iatm to the presidency in 
1994 that caused Abacha to 
jail him. But a Common- 
wealth delegation that also 
met Abiola said he was refus- 
ing to sign a declaration 
renouncing his election 
victory. 

Although stiH widely sup- 
ported in his Yoruba home- 
land in south-eastern Nigeria, 
Abiola bad long lost support 
in much of the rest of the 
country and was a deeply div- 
isive figure. 

He was also reported to 
have become increasingly dis- 
oriented and out of touch 
with reality. 

He had ftu ther divided op- 
ponents of the military, and 
his own family, by apparently 
— and in contrast to the Com- 
monwealth group's impres- 
sion — renouncing his Haim 


to the presidency. It was an 
open secret in Nigeria that he 
was prepared to go to almost 
any lengths to win his 
release. 

But Abiola's decision to 
walk away from the 1993 elec- 
tion was widely viewed as a 
betrayal of an important 
point of a principle which 
could have been used to force 
concessions from the mili- 
tary. 

But however controversial 
Abiola was, he represented 
the primary symbol of democ- 
racy for many Nigerians and 
•opposition groups. Many will 
be shocked by the timing of 
his death, coming as freedom 
looked imminent. It is also 
lik ely to elevate Abiola to a 
martyrdom among some Ni- 
gerians that he could not have 
hoped for had he lived. 


‘Streets 
tsar’ to 
have big 
budget 


Sarah HaO 


A “STREETS tsar” with a 
£145 mill lem budget apd 
a brief to cut homeless- 
ness in London by two thirds 
by 2002 was announced by the 
Government yesterday. 

The “powerful individual” 
will head a body aiming to get 
the 40faodd homeless on any 
one night off London streets. 

Likene d to the “drugs tsar” 
— the anti-drug coordinator, 
Keith HeDawell — the new co- 
ordinator will develop strate- 
gies to cut homelessness, gen- 
erate funding, - -assess 
accommodation needs and 
keep track of the flow of 
rough sleepers. 

The streets tsar wfll be ap- 
pointed by March. His £145 
million budget will be for the 
initial three years. 

It was one of a raft of mea- 
sures announced yesterday as 
the Government confirmed 
its determination to reduce 




A rough sleeper In a London subway. If Tough targets' are not reachedby 2002, the homeless canid find themselves criminals 


the 2.000 rough sleepers in 
England by two thirds In the 
next four years. 

Similar specialists, ap- 
pointed by local authorities, 
will spearhead campaigns in 
cities including Birmingham, 
Oxford, Manchester, Cam- 
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bridge, Brighton and Bristol 
The Government said coer- 
cive measures. Criminalising 
rough sleeping, could: be in- 
troduced if toe “tough tar- 
gets” were not reached by 
2002 — a suggestion that 
homelessness charities said 


would not work. Tony Blair 
launched the first integrated 
strategy to- tackle homeless- 
ness as he visited a shelter in 
London and released Rough 
Sleeping, the report by the , 
Social' Exclusion Unit, that . 
produced the figures on street ! 


sleepers. Describing the 
h o meless as the most “visible 
symbol of division in our soci- 
ety”, he also promised: a 
major programme'' to prevent 
those leaving care, prisons 
and toe armed forces from tot- 
ing on the streets; rule : 


to en *ble rough 
to gain instant help 
with finding work; and an 
“^-departmental group of 
to work^M 
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Corrosion in 
piping at the 
insurance 
market’s City 
headquarters 
is one of many 
cases of 
structural 
degradation in 
landmark New 
Age buildings 


Made of concrete, glass and 
stainless steel, the Lloyd’s 
building (right) was started 
in 1979 and completed In 
1986. It cost of £187 million. 

Floodlit bine at night, it 
has becomes City land- 
mark. With permanent 
“service” cranes erected on 
the roof, the building has 
heart-stopping external 
lifts and all its service pipes 
— such as those for central 
heating and air condition- 
ing — are on the ontside. 

Few traditional Lloyd's 
underwriters and brokers 
like the building. Many say 
it gives them the feeling of 
working in a multi-storey 
carpark. 



Lloyd’s rust costs Rogers £1 2m 


Pauline Sprlngett 
and Julia Finch 


A SEVERE case of 
rusting pipes at the 
futuristic Lloyd’s of 
London Insurance 
building in central 
London has left the design 
team that created the tower- 
ing glass and steel landmark 
with a £12 million repair bilL 
The building’s controver- 
sial architect, Richard Rogers 
— together with the engineers 
and builders who constructed 
the much criticised Lloyd's 
headquarters in 1986 — has 
agreed to pay compensation 
to the insurance market after 
two years of wrangling. 

But the rusty Lloyd’s pipes | 
are Just the latest or a series 
of serious structural prob- ; 
lems to afflict some of the best 
known examples of modem 
architecture. 

Cracks, leaks, discolouring, 
sinking foundations and. dis- 
integrating cladding are now 
emerging as almost a feature 
of modem building design. 

At Eland House, the new 
home for the Department of 
the Environment near West- 
minster. protective glass lou- 
vres — meant to cut out the 
glare oT the sun — have 
proved to rattle in wind. Her- 
alded as the latest in environ- 
mentally aware design, the 
building has windows that 
have turned out to be bard to 
keep clean and a temperature 
and lighting system that is 
uncontrollable. 

Heating and cooling were, 
supposed to be regulated auto- 
matically, but workers say it 
is either boiling or freezing 
and a remote-control system 
that keeps the lights on for 
night workers also turns 
them off if people sit quietly 
at their desks and do not 
move around. i 

The Lloyd's building in 


Lime Street at the heart of the 
City of London is instantly 
recognisable for its “inside- 
out” structure, with service 
pipes normally enclosed 
within the fabric of a building 
clamped to the exterior as an 
unusual architectural fea- 
ture. 

But during a routine in- 
spection in 1995, surveyors 
discovered corrosion. Rust 
was found inside the cladding 
protecting miles of the verti- 
cal water and waste pipes. 
The repair work has taken 18 
aooatbB to complete:' ; 

The £12 mmicm payout to 
Lloyd's is being shared by th& 
Richard Rogers Partnership. 
Bovis Construction and engi- 
neers Ove Arup, Haden 
Young and Senior Construc- 
tion Services. 

The Rogers firm, which yes- 
terday refused to comment, 
has run. into problems on sev- 
eral occasions with its New 
Age design s . 

Only last month the facade 
of its £27 million new law 
courts in Bordeaux shifted, 
resulting in the revolutionary 
glass supports shattering. The 
Rogers partnership also de- 
signed Paris’s landmark Pom- 
pidou Centre, which has now 
been closed for a year while 
intensive refurbishment is 
carried out 

Rogers’ latest project is the 
£800 million Millennium 
Dome in Greenwich. The pro- 
ject, contro ve rsial in itself, 
has attracted criticism from 
many quarters includi n g pre- 
dictions that the structure, 
which is big enough to house 
Wembley Stadium, twice over, 
will leak. 

A spokesman at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects '' 
said that architects working 
at the leading edge of technol- 
ogy were bound to face teeth- 
ing trouble but believed the 
real cause of many defects 
was the the pressure design 
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High pound 
could drive 
Rover out 
of Britain 


'David Cow 
Industrial Editor 


T HE West Midlands, 
Britain’s manufactur- 
ing heartland, suf- 
fered a potentially 
grievous blow yesterday 
when the car maker Rover 
warned that the continued 
strength of the pound could 
eventually force it to shift 
production abroad. 

Admitting that its plans to 
he profitable by 2000 are being 
seriously Jeopardised by an 
overvalued pound. Rover said 
It was actively considering 
taking more components 
from abroad in a drive to 
slash costs. 

This new threat to Mid- 
lands component suppliers 
comes just days after consul- 
tants KPMG forecast that 
high costs and poor quality 
could drive a third ur the 
region’s 2,100 parts makers 
out of business over the next 
three years, with the loss or 
up to 75,000 jobs. - 
Senior executives at 
Rover’s German owners. 
BMW, have been in the fore- 
front of British industry's 
campaign for concerted 
action to bring sterling down 
to a rate of around DM2.60. 
compared with the current 
DM3, to avoid a further 
squeeze on exports and 
profits. 

But yesterday's warnings 
are among the most dramatic 
evidence of the strong 
pound's Impact on manufac- 
turing and come on the eve of 
today’s meeting of the Bank of 
England's monetary policy 
committee (MPC). which 
could nudge interest rates — 
and the pound with them — 
even higher. UK rates are 
more than double those of 
France and Germany. 

Ken Jackson, leader of the 
AEEXJ engineering union, 
said: “Rover's threat proves 
that the soaring pound has 
brought British manufactur- 
ing to its knees. 

"Having forced Rover to 
buy components overseas the 
strength of sterling could ex- 
port British jobs as welL The 
MPC must take notice of this 
and not raise rates this 
week." 

Rover officials, responding 
to comments made by un- 
named senior executives in a 
trade paper that the firm bad 
a crisis on its hands, insisted 
that the company bad no im- 
mediate plans to shift produc- 
tion abroad. "We are not in a 
crisis." they said- i 

The problems at Rover have 
worsened since the end of last 
month when derivatives con- 
tracts that protected it 
against sterling’s rise ex- 
pired. Flans to boost exports 
beyond last year's 290.000 cars 
and raise sales and margins 
were therefore hit by full ex- 
posure to sterling’s strength. 

Rover has less than 10 per 
cent of the domestic market 
and last year made a net loss 


The Pompidou Centre (left), 
built in the mid-1970s, is 
constructed of steel, con- 
crete and glass and painted 
in primary colours — and is 
now closed for refurbish- 
ment. It attracted four 
times the number of visitors 
originally anticipated and 
has been described as a 
“maintenance nightmare”. 

Built in a spacious square 
it was, like the Lloyd’s 
Building, the brainchild of 
Richard Rogers. 

The interior of the Paris 
building has now been rede- 
signed and it is due to 
reopen shortly. 


The previous Environment 
Secretary. John Gununer, 
moved ministers and 2,000 
civil servants into Eland 
House (not pictured) her- 
alded as the latest in envi- 
ronmentally friendly de- 
sign, complete with thermal 
buffers, double atria and 
ozone-friendly refrigera- 
tors: The cost of the move 
was £49 million in 1996-97. 

Despite problems with 
rattling windows and un- 
controllable heating and 
lighting systems, budget 
controls rule out any major 
changes to the building for 
the next few years. 


of £91 million. IT sterling 
remains high during the next 
two or three years, Rover will 
have lost hundreds of mil- 
lions or pounds despite invest- 
ment of £2 billion by BMW in 

the four years since it took it 
over In 1994. and would move 
output abroad. So far it has 
only a South African plant as- 
sembling Land-Rovers from 
kii. with a similar factory due 
to open in Brazil soon. 

Company officials made 
plain that investment, now 
running at £600 million a 
year, and jobs, now 40.000 at 
group level, were sacrosanct. 
The only option in cutting 
costs was to buy more compo- 
nents abroad for new models. 

Rover’s current range takes 
85 per cent of its components 
— worth £3.5 billion a year — 
from UK suppliers but new 
models such as the planned 
R-10 executive car, replacing 
the -100 and 600 series and to 
be built at Cowley, Oxford, 
will use nearer 75 per cent 
British content 

Land-Rover's new model, 
the Freelander. relies on 146 
main suppliers wben a few 
years ago it would have been 
nearer 500. 

According to James Bent- 
ley. chairman of KPMG's 
European automotive prac* 


‘Rover’s threat 
proves that the 
pound has brought 
UK manufacturing 
to its knees’ 


tice. based in Birmin gham. 

component suppliers are al- 
ready being forced to cut 
costs by up to 10 per cent a 
year but a host of smaller sup- 
pliers in the West Midlands 
are falling down on the price, 
quality and delivery times de- 
manded by firms such as 
Rover. 

His study sees the region's 
share of the UK market cut 
from 17 to 12 per cent by 2000, 
with 700 firms “de-sdected" 
by customers and others 
forced to merge or be taken 
over. 

This is part of a world-wide 
trend to cut huge over- 
capacity whicb has seen the 
number of components sup- 
pliers cut from 30,000 a decade 
ago to 8,000 now, with Euro- 
pean unions warning that by 
2010 only 20 mega-suppliers 
will exist globally. Similarly, 
auto industry executives ex- 
pect global car manufacturers 
to dwindle to just Gve or six 
within the next 10-15 years. 

Mr Bentley said West Mid- 
lands suppliers had the most 
to lose in the UK. "There are 
many, many small suppliers 
surviving and even prosper- 
ing but the more you have the 
more you stand to lose.” 
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teams found themselves 
working under. 

"Cash is king and time is 
the god,” he said. "Buildings 
have to be designed and built 
as quickly as possible. If ar- 
chitects and engineers were 
given more time on the draw- 
ing board then problems 
could be rectified before 
building is complete. Instead 
of on site after opening". 

He added that lawyers were 
also partly to blame. He said 


property developers often had 
whole departments of legal 
advisers ready to pounce on 
any defect and demand com- 
pensation. “There is a real 
blame society these days. 
People In the construction in- 
dustry live in fear of liti- 
gation." 

Elsewhere around London, 
the Royal National Theatre 
complex on the South Bank, 
singled out by the Prince of 
Wales as one of the capital's . 


biggest development disas- 
ters. has suffered from disco- 
louration and leaks. And the 
new British Library along- 
side Euston Station — which 
the prince described as look- 
ing like an academy suitable 
for training secret police — 
was delayed while designers 
attempted to sort out prob- 
lems with cabling a n d an 
automatic bookshelf system 
that hurled books from the 
shelves. 


Success is relative: 

It is what we can make 

of the mess 

we have made of things 
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Ennobled Bragg to stop starting the week 


Presenter quits after 1 0 years 
at the helm of Radio 4 flagship 


Stuart Millar 

M ELVYN Bragg is to 
step down after a de- 
cade as the anchor of 
Start the Week, Radio 4'r flag- 

ship cultural programme 

which has become a broad- 
casting institution. 

ThV decision to leave the 
Monday morning show, 
revealed yesterday, was 
prompted by Mr Bragg’s ele- 
vation to the House of Lords. 

The announcement of his 
life peerage brought accusa- 
tions from Conservatives last 
week that his objectivity and 
impartiality could no longer 
be relied on. 


James Boyle, controller of 
Radio 4. said: “Since Melvyn 
was able to make public his 
future elevation to foe House 
Of Lords, we have been dis- 
cussing with him the implica- 
tions for his role on Start The 
Week. 

f ‘We recognised that al- 
though Start The Week isn't 
mainstream current affairs 
programme it does occasion- 
ally deal with matters of pub- 
lic policy. 

“And together we have 
come to the conclusion that 
foe best way forward Is to 
move on.” 

Peter Ainsworth, foe Con- 
servatives* culture, media 
and sport spokesman, who 


has also written to Channel 4 
claiming a potential conflict 
of interest m Mr Bragg pre- 
senting its programme. The 
Sundays, welcomed the 
decision. 

“The BBC has a responsi- 
bility to main tain the highest 
standards of political impar- 
tiality and for this reason it 
was right to ask Mr Bragg to 
stand down.” 

The presenter’s departure 
comes a year after he publicly 
dashed with Mr Boyle over 
plans to revamp the pro- 
gramme by cutting it from 55 
minutes to 30 minutes and 
and reducing foe number of 
guests to fit in with foe new 
length. 

The proposals sent a shock 
wave through the pro- 
gramme's loyal devotees, as 
Mr Brags threatened to quit 
over what he saw as an at- 


tempt to dilute its “challeng- 
ing and intellectual" content. 

"If they want ft to go down- 
market, then 1 am not their 
man," he said at the time. 

In foe end, Mr Bragg won 
foe argument and foe pro- 
gramme was cut by just 10 
minutes — although some ob- 
servers suggested that the 45- 
minute length had been Mr 
Boyle's intention all along. 

When the series first 

started in 1970 under Richard 

Baker, then Russell Harty, 
Start The Week included 
cooking tips and later fea- 
tured musical slots from Vic- 
toria Wood. 

But under Mr Bragg, who 
took over in September 1988, 
It was shaped into an arena 
for heavyweight debate 
among guests who Included 
authors and academics. 

Under his charge, foe pro- 


gramme bag become a main- 
stay of foe station's Intellec- 
tual output. 

Its rating have risen from 
around 600,000 listeners to a 
peak of 1.5 million — one of 
foe highest Radio 4 audiences 

after foe Today programme. 

*T shall be sad to leave Start 
foe Week." Mr Bragg said 
yesterday. 

"I have worked with some 
excellent people on the pro- 
gramme over the years. I'll 
miss It and wish it well” 

He will present foe pro- 
gramme for the last time on 
July 20, when foe current 
series ends, before moving on 
to front a newly commis- 
sioned 9am interview series 
and a sequence of pro- 
grammes on the English 
language. 

A new Start foe Week pre- 
senter has yet to be named. 


O 


“If I am alone with myself, or something that inspires me, I feel I can 
I qo a long way — which isn’t the case when I’m no longer completely 
1 on my own. So films enable me to do it with other people. They enable 

" me not to be completely alone in that state.” 

Eric Cantona, the m ovie star, interviewed by Jean-Pierre Lavoignat 
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BBC’s 


Ginola follows in Diana’s footsteps 




£1bnto 




fight off 


rivals 


Simon Beatfis 
Media Business Editor 


T HE BBC has drawn 
up controversial 

plans to amass a £1 
billion war chest to 
spend on new pro- 
grammes, technology and on- 
line services to protect its po- 
sition as the the dominant 
force In British broadcasting. 

The scale of the spending 
plans underlines the BBC's 
determination to see off chal- 
lenges from Rupert Mur- 
doch's News Corporation and 
other powerful media groups 
as the country moves into a 
new era of digital television 
and radio. 

The plans — which are 
bound to provoke an outcry 
from the BBC's commercial 
competitors — are set to be 
made public next week when 
the BBC publishes its annual 
accounts in a new and more 
transparent way. 

They will also provoke 
tremors within the corpora- 
tion as they imply a new and 
more stringent programme of 
cost savings to help fund the 
investment of £200 million a 
year over the next five years. 

The accounts are also ex- 
pected to reveal that the total 
remuneration of Sir John 
Birt, the BBC’s director gen- 
eral, rose by nearly 9 per cent 
to just under £390,000 last 
year — a period when aver- 
age pay among the BBC's 
22.500 staff went up by just 
under 4 per cent. 

The accounts — which 
cover a period when funding 
from the licence fee rose 
above the £2 billion mark for 
the first time — have been 
overhauled in the face of alle- 
gations that the BBC has used 
opaque accounting practices 
to hide the fact it is cross-sub- 
sidising its commercial ven- 
tures from the licence fee. 

Executives have taken the 
allegations to heart but are 


determined that, in being 
more open, they will g lso be 
more aggressive about their 
plans to keep the BBC in the 
vanguard of the di gital age. 

The accounts will reveal < 
that the corporation is sitting 
on a £300 million digital war I 
chest even though it has spent i 
nearly £100 million In the last 
year alone on new digital ser- 
vices such as the rolling News 
24 service and BBC On-line. 
Some £244 million has been 
set aside from the sale of the 
BBC's transmission system. 

Executives will stress that 
although cash reserves will be 
boosted by another £180 mil- 
lion from an above Snflatinn 
rise in the licence Tee this year, I 
after that the fee will begin to i 
decline under an agreement 
with the Government. 

They will stress that to 
raise the remaining £520 mil- 
lion to spend on digital TV 
and radio, the corporation 
will have to introduce a new 
efficiency drive. Simulta- 
neously, it will launch an all- 
out campaign to exploit the 
BBC- brand through program- 
ming joint ventures, publish- 
ing, and merchandising. 

For the first time also the 
accounts will detail the earn- 
ings of the commercial arm, 
BBC Worldwide, and other 
revenue from commercial 
programming deals which 
together have generated 
nearly £90 million in the year 
to the end of March. 

But Worldwide is under- 
stood to have been set a target 
or £220 milli on a year by 2006, 
when the current Royal Char- 
ter expires, and has been 
given the go-ahead to boost 
earnings further through 
commercial ventures. 

The accounts are expected to 
show the BBC is already ex- 
ceeding its target for efficien- 
cies, with savings running £14 
million ahead of plan at £76 
million in the year to March. 
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Stuart Millar on a celebrity role model taking a serious turn 
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D AVID Ginola. the 
exquisitely maned, 
square-jawed heart- 
throb who adds a 
touch of Gallic authenticity 
to the BBC’s World Cup 
coverage, has been signed 
up to take over the role left 
vacant by the death of Di- 
ana, Princess of Wales in 
the international campaign 

a gains t lamhninei . 

The £2 million Totten- 
ham Hotspur striker and 
former French footballer of 
the year will speak today at 
a news conference In Paris 
about the contribution that 
he hopes to make to the In- 
ternational Red ' Cross 
campaign. 

But in a statement, the 
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International Red Cross 
said yesterday: “David Gin- 
ola is first and foremost a 
footballer and is support- 
ing the campaign as he rec- 
ognises the terrible effects 
that injuries caused by 
anti-personnel mines can 
have on the lives of people 
all over the world.” 

It insisted that Mr Gin- 
ola, aged 31, In no way con- 
sidered himself a replace- 
ment for Princess Diana, 
but file comparisons be- 
tween their roles are 
obvious. 

Like Diana, Mr Ginola 
plans to visit a mine-af- 
fected country — football 
wmnnihiiBnte permitting. 

It was the princess’s visit 


in January last year to 
Angola, where there are an 
estimated 15 million mines, 
and where a third of the 
population are thought to 
have been maimed by them, 
that shot the issue to the 


Landmine Survivors Net- 
work, which yesterday an- 
nounced that Queen Noor 
of Jordan is to succeed Di- 
ana as its patron. 

The Red Cross hopes that 
Mr Ginola will, like the 


‘He’s an incredibly talented man who 
considers himself lucky to have two legs 
and wants to help those less fortunate’ 


forefront of international 
concern. 

Shortly before her death 
last August, she visited 
Bosnia to -promote the 
cause as a guest of the 


princess, give the campaign 
an International flavour. 
He is understood to have 
become Involved through 
Informal, contacts with the 
French Red. Cross which. 


along with the British Red 
Cross, will co-ordinate his 
work. 

The new role marks a 
more serious turn in Mr 
Glnola’s career. Married 
with two daughters, he has 
listed his passions as cars, 
boats, eating out, blues 
music, the occasional ciga- 
rette, golf, backgammon 
and bis family. As well as a 
lucrative contract to adver- 
tise L’Oreal shampoo, he 
baa appeared in a Renault 
commercial and dabbled in 
modelling. 

The appointment was 
welcomed by anti-mine 
groups. Campaigner Chris 
Moon, said: .'.‘He is someone 
who is a role model for lots 


of young people, and he Is 
l going to take. the message 
to people in Europe who 
' haven’t really been in- 
I volved in the issue. 

“The principle behind his 
involvement is that he is 
someone who considers 
himself fortunate to have 
two legs, an incredibly tal- 
ented man who wants to do 
something to help people 
who are less fortunate.’’ 
With the Government 
under pressure to ratify the 
Landmines Treaty before 
the first anniversary of Di- 
ana’s death on August 31, 
MPs will work an extra day 
to pass the Anti-Personnel 
Mines Bill published last 
i week. 


Stand-off over New evidence keeps Robinson’s future in doubt 


student fees 


Aime Peridns 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Government was 
locked in a constitu- 
tional stand-oil last night 
after its third defeat In the 
Lords on student fees in 
Scotland. 

Peers voted by a majority of 
211 against charging non- 
Scottish students fees for 
their fourth year at a Scottish 
university. Downing Street 
said there would be no climb- 
down. If the Lords reject the 
bill one more time, it will fall 
altogether. 

Peers — including two 
Labour rebels. Lord Shore 
and Lord Stoddart — voted by 
319 to 108 for a Liberal Demo- 
crat amendment ending the 
anomaly. The former Liberal 
leader. Lord Steel, who led 
the attack, said Inst night: 
"This is a sensational result. 
The Government has been de- 
feated by an overwhelming 
coalition of Liberal Demo- 
crats. Conservatives, cross- 
benchers, bishops and Labour 
backbenchers. Only Labour's 
obedient troops backed the 
Government's Incoherent and 
unjust position.” 


The president of the stu- 
dents' union. Andrew Pakes, 
warning that the NUS would 
challenge the Government in 
the European Court on the 
issue, said: “The Government 
seems intent on pushing the 
legislation to the brink of de- 
struction, despite the fact that 
they cannot believe the Scot- 
tish anomaly is a principle 
worth such a stance." 

Opposition peers were last 
night still discussing whether 
to accept the verdict of the 
Commons, or to try to find a 
face-saving compromise, such 
as an amendment accepting 
the fetes but with a commit- 
ment to review after one or 
two years. 

Some Tories believe there 
is such widespread opposition 
to the “Scottish anomaly" 
that the issue provides the 
best possible opportunity for 
a show of strength against the 
Commons over Labour's 
plans to end hereditary peers’ 
voting rights. 

Meanwhile MPs will debate 
another highly contentious 
issue when an amendment to 
the Competition Bill, outlaw- 
ing predatory pricing in the 
newspaper industry, comes 
up today. 



DavM Hencke 
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Geoffrey Robinson: surprise 
move by Sir Gordon Downey 


T HE fixture of Treasury 
minis ter Geoffrey Rob- 
inson was still in doubt 
last night as the powerful 
committee of MPs examining 
whether he broke parliamen- 
tary rules by not declaring a 
£200,000 directorship delayed 
its decision for a week. 

It is understood that MPs 
were presented with fresh 
evidence from Sir Gordon 
Downey, the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Standards, 
on the activities of the Pay- 
master General when he 
headed two companies owned 


by the disgraced Labour 
media tycoon, the late Robert 
Maxwell- 

Sir Gordon has been 
following an audit trail to find 
out whether Mr Robinson has 
hidden a £ 200,000 payment 
Information has been sought 
from auditors Coopers & Ly- 
brand, receivers Arthur An- 
derson, and former Maxwell 
directors. I 

His report has been with 
MPs for two weeks but yester- 
day he apparently surprised 
MPs by offering more infor- 
mation on the Paymaster- 
General’s business affairs. 

Robert Sheldon, chairman 
of the Standards and Privi- 
leges committee, said yester- 


day that MPS would be meet- 
ing again next Tuesday to 
consider the case. He told 
reporters that they would be 
considering “further com- 
ments" by Sir Gordon. 

Mr Robinson has faced a 
series of allegations- that he 
failed to declare paid director- 
ships in the Commons Regis- 
ter of Members' Interests. 

The Tories have accused 
Mr Robinson of breaking par- 
liamentary rules by foiling to 
declare a £200,000 payment 


they allege he received as 
chairman of Hollis Industries. 
The company was taken over 
by Maxwell and went bank- 
rupt in 1991. 

Mr Robinson has denied 
receiving the money or any 
breach of Commons rules. He 
h as said that the firm's ac- 
counts which record the pay- 
ment were wrong. 

The Paymaster General is 
also, accused of falling to de- 
clare a £150.000 payment from 
Central & Sherwood, which 


was also owned by Mr 
Maxwell. 

Mr Robinson has admitted 
receiving the money, but has 
said that he received the pay- 
ment too late to meet the 
register's deadline. 

The shadow chief secretary 
to the Treasury, David Heath- 
coat-Amory, said: "This fur- 
ther delay should help the 
committee get to the bottom 
of this tangled relationship, 
none of which has been dis- 
closed to the House." 
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Rising asthma deaths fear 


Limy Patton 


ACA 
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U P TO 24,000 people are 
dying each year in an 
“asthma epidemic’’ 
caused by air pollution, Envi- 
ronment Minister Michael 
Meacher said yesterday. 

The Government was “very 
concerned” about rising 
levels of asthma — blamed 
partly on traffic fumes — 
among children, he added. 
Measures would be taken to 
reduce emissions and the 
number of vehicles in next 
month's transport White 
Paper, he told MPs. 


Mr Meacher stressed that 
during Britain’s EU presi- 
dency. whicb ended last 
month, the EU had agreed to 
reduce emissions and Im- 
prove frel quality "to such an 
extent that new cars will be 
between 30 per cent and 50 
per cent less polluting". 

He said a Health Depart- 
ment committee had esti- 
mated that between 12,000 and 
24,000 deaths were “brought 
forward" annually by short- 
term exposure to air pollut- 
ants from all sources. 

Union chiefs yesterday de- 
manded action on an epi- 
demic of workplace asthma. 


now the fastest growing occu- 
pational disease. 

It is responsible for one in 
every six days lost through 
work- related illness, with 
Britain's 150,000 vic tims in- 
creasing by an extra 7,000 a 
year, said the TUC, which is 
calling for a code of practice 
for employers on their res- 
ponsibilities to protect staff 
from the disease. 

Its survey, Out of Breath 
and Out of Work, which is 
backed by the National 
Asthma Campaign, says com- 
pensation claims are growing | 
faster than for any other j 
work-related disease. 


You don’t have to 
move house to move to a 
better mortgage. 


Just call Direct Line. 


Mortgage example of £80,000 repairable over 25 yean 060 monthly payments). 
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with Direct Line 
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A Major National Conference 

24th July 1998 - London 

Arlington Care Association and Brent & Harrow Health 
Authority are presenting this important one-day event 
which will present information and encourage debate 
on the key issues in the current and future direction of 
alcohol service provision within the UK. 

Relevant to all involved In alcohol service delivery, from 
commissioners and front-fine workers to primary care 
providers and service managers. Key speeches and 
workshops will be delivered by some of the key 
individuals and agencies responsible for the innovative 
responses to alcohol in England, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 

For information contact: Mary Brennan 
on 0181 961 7510 or fax 0181 453 1746 

ACA is a member of the Novas-Ouvertures Group 
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Transfer your mortgage to Direct Line 
and you could save over £500 a year. 


No arrangement fee. 

No valuation fee. 

No mortgage indemnity fee. 
Daily interest calculation. • 
Call Direct Line now. 
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Doctors to hold conference on assisted deaths 

BMA moves 

on suicide 


Sarah Bose! ey 
Health Correspondent 


D octors, uneasy 

at what they see as 

efforts by the pro- 
euthanasia lobby 
to enlist them in 
their cause, are to ran a 
major conference to discuss 
whether they should help 
very sick patients to commit 
suicide. 

The issue sparked a tense 
debate at the British Medical 
Association’s *nnn*i meeting 
in Cardiff yesterday. The 
BMA's official position Is op- 
posed to euthanasia a nd phy- 
sician-assisted suicide, which 
are both Illegal. But those 
who feel that doctors must 
discuss the difficult ethical 
issues further and establish 
the views if possible of all 
healthcare professionals, led 
by a contingent of junior doc- 
tors, won the day. 

John Marks, former BMA 
chair man, made an impas- 
sioned call for representa- 
tives to listen to the voice of 
youth, reminding them of a 
previous ethical riilpmmq “in i 
1968, the policy of this associ- 
ation was that alfhnn gh go- 
called social abortion was 
legal, it was unethical. I told 
the meeting they were hypo- 
critical, not Hippocratical, be- 
cause any patient of mlna 
with £loo in her pocket could 
get an abortion." He had been 
booed off the platform, he 
said, and yet four years later, 
David Steel's Abortion Bill 
went through. 

“In over 40 years, I have 
never deliberately killed a pa- 
tient, but I have given them 
Increasing doses, sometimes 
huge doses, of drugs to ease 
their pain in their final 
weeks, knowing that it might 
shorten their lives. Perhaps 
Tm being hypocritical, I don’t 
know. 1 just know that when 
the time comes, I want a doc- 
tor who will give me a lot of 
assistance. 

“It is just possible that the 
young Turks are light years 
ahead of the fuddy-duddies, as 
they were 30 years ago, but 
only full and open discussion 
can tell us,” he said. 

Carl Erhard t, a senior reg- 
istrar at Charing Cross hospi- 
tal in L ondon, said a confer- 
ence was . “quite 


unnecessary”.' Physician- as- thnngft most speakers mg dp it 
sisted suicide was “not only Clear that they did not expect 
morally wrong but quite in- the BMA's opposition to phy- 
compatible with the ethics of sician -assisted suicide to 
medicine". He observed thqt change. 

“the right to die organisations But a motion declaring that 
in the UK appear to be increas- doctors had an obligation to 
tngly focusing on assisted sui- their patients to help th*™ 
cide as a first stage In achiev- end their lives, if that was 
tog their aim of euthanasia." what they wanted, was 

He also ntierred to doctors soundly defeated, 
in the Netherlands who had At a press conference after- 
con trovers ially helped pa- wards, Michael Wilks, chalr 

man of the ethics committee, 
said more patients -were not 
a skin g doctors to hel p th»m 
die. It was not something pa- 
tients wanted to discuss. They 
were more concerned about 
getting treatment and pain 
relief at the end of their lives. 

He hoped the debate could 
move on to a different level. 
“What really matters is that 
the patient can make compe- 
tent refusals of treatment. It 
gets us away from the much 
more difficult issue of termi- 
nation of life, which is an 
issue which I think most pa- 
tients don’t want to contem- 
.. , . Plate at all” 

I have Given The younger hospital doc- 

, . tors raised other ethical con- 

patientS growing cents yesterday. 

They said that they were 
doses OT drugs, expected to tell patients what 

k-nruA/irtn that it their treatment would involve 

Knowing mat IT and what the consequences 

miaht shorten **• “ that ^ patent 

I " y 1 11 OI H-M Id i could give properly informed 

their lives consent But they found that 

what goes on in hospitals is 
John Marks (above) from satisfactory. 

former BMA chairman ^ doing his first 

year in hospital after medical 
school, said that although 
dents to die. “I understand there were procedures for 
that the Dutch experience talking the patient through 
shows that euthanasia, once the treatment they were 
sanctioned, is applied to those about to have. T have seen 


who have not asked for it.’ 


very few of these procedures 


But Stuart Homer, a former performed and don't know 
chairman nf the BMA's ethics enough of the details to get 
revnmlttpc, said he “shared patients to give informed con- 
the concern of those who fear sent A lot of patients are 
that the protagonists of eutha- wheeled into theatre without 
nasia, having so spectacu- really knowing what Is about 
larly foiled in an open agenda, to happen to them. This is un- 
are now resorting by stealth satisfactory. We are really sit- 


to a hidden agenda. 


ting an a bit of a timebomb 


"Decisions at the end of life hoe.” 
are becoming increasingly Dr Wilks agreed that proce- 
part of modem medical prac- dares were not always fol- 
tice. They will not go away lowed, hot argued against the 
because we refuse to discuss setting up of a working party 
them.” to put together guidelines for 

The meeting overwhelm- doctors. But the junior doc- 
ingly voted for the. proposed tors’ motion succeeded by a 
conference to try to fold a narrow margin on a card 
common position, even vote. 


Bully laughed as victim 
lay dying, court told 


Helen Carter 


A 16-YEAR-OLD boy was 
beaten to death by a 
school bully who 
laughed as he lay on a pave- 
ment with severe head inju- 
ries, the Old Bailey heard 
yesterday. 

The attack on Manish Patel 
was so violent that he suf- 
fered brain damage, two skull 
fractures, bleeding in the 
brain and a severed lens in 
one eye. He began coughing 
up blood, had a fit and died in 
hospital 39 hours later. 

He was punched and 
kicked on July 7 last year in 
Kenton. Middlesex, as he 
returned home firm the first 
day of a holiday job. 

The defendants, aged 16 and 
17, who cannot be named, are 
both charged with actual 
bodily barm. The younger 
one is also charged with 
murder. 

Prosecution barrister _ Ju- 
lian Sevan QC told the jury 
that 5ft 5 in Manish Patel was 
much smaller, lighter and 


weaker tbqn his tormentors 
— one of whom had described 
him as quite pathetic, he said. 

He described the attack as 
bullying In its crudest form 
and said: “The 16-year-old de- 
fendant maintained a system- 
atic physical attack on that 
young man . . . who was no 
match for him. During the 
course of that attack he 
struck Manish Patel repeat- 
edly about the head using 
both, bis fists, punching him 
on both sides of his head, 
punching him in the stomach, 
kneeing him and ultimately 
delivering a vicious upper cut 
into his mouth. It was not 
only a vicious attack but a 
wholly unprovoked one.” 

He said no single blow 
ca u se d the Injuries but as a 
result of the assault, Manish 
fell onto the road and cracked 
his bead on concrete. 

Mr Bevan said the 16-year- 
old had wanted to give his vic- 
tim a hiding for some weeks, 
probably relating to a s mal l 
amount of cannabis. 

Manis h had met the two de- 
fendants on a bus and when 


he left it at Kenton, the 
younger one demanded 
money and took him into an 
alley where he slapped and 
prodded him, and then or- 
dered him to choose which 
teenager he wanted to fight 
the court heard. 

After Manish chose the 17- 
year-old, he “went mad”, hit- 
ting him so hard he cut his 
own fist. The prosecution 

nlalm that minutaa later the 
I 16 -year-old launched his own 
assault 

Mr Bevan said: “Manish 
Patel was at his mercy and he 
showed Mm none. When Man- 

i ish fan hi« attacker ... mut- 
tered words to the effect of 
‘pick him up, I want to hit 
him again’, and did. He even 
Ignored pleas by his friend to 
stop hitting Manish, and 
stood laughing when he 
collapsed.” 

A friend of Manish’ s. Don- 
ald Carter, 19, told the court 
he had seen him being 
dragged by his clothing by the 
16 -year-old a month before the 
fetal attack. 

The trial continues. 


Speaker defends MPs’ role 


AmePeridns 
Political G on-pgpondent 

T HE Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Betty 
Boothroyd, last night 
challenged Labour plans to 
change the way MPs work, de- 
livering what amounted to a 
rejection of Labour’s view of 
an MB's role. Any change 
should recognise that voters 
thought MPs * 1 * * * main job was. at 
Westminster, and not win- 
ning the next election in their 
constituencies, she said. 

As Speaker. Ms Boothroyd 
is defender of the indepen- 
dence of the Commons. Her 
broadside against govern- 
ment plans to end Friday sit- 
tings mid have all-day sittings 
on Thursdays will be wel- 
comed by some Labour back- 


POLAND 


benchers, who are alarmed at 
party headquarters’ demands 
for high levels of constituency 
activity. . 

Ms Boothroyd, writing to 
the Leader of the Commons, 
Ann Taylor, who Is in charge 
of modernising the Co mmons , 
said: "A change to sitting 
hours needs to be considered 
In the light of its contribution 
to improving Members* abil- 
ity to discharge their duties 

both to the House and to their 

constituents.” 

In a four-page response to 
the proposed reforms, she em - 1 
phasised her belief that MPs i 
should be “scrutinising legis- 
lation, holding the executive 
to account and debating 
issues of national impor- 
tance". Criticising the Labour 
whips’ practice of senc ^g 
MPs on “constituency weeks' 


where they concentrate on 
building support for the party 
while Parliament is sitting, 
she suggested that Parliament 
should continue five-day- 
week sittings, with “occa- 
sional" weeks off for MPs to 
return to their constituencies. 

She said sitting on Thurs- 
day mornings would lead to a 
serious conflict between 
standing committees, where 
government legislation is con- 
sidered, and Question Times, 
which are one of MPs’ best 
opportunities to find out what 
the Government is doing and 
why. She also warns that the 
public perception would be of 
lazy MPs. 

A committee of backbench 
MPs is considering Mrs 
Taylor’s proposals, which 
were published a fortnight 
ago. 
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A scene from the popular TV drama series. Peak Practice. Doctors have complained such programmes distort the vicissitudes of medical life 


GPs rail at 
TV medical 
dramas for 
nursing 
false hopes 


Stuart MHtar 

D OCTORS yesterday 
launched a scathing 
attack on television medi- 
cal dramas which they 
accused of misleading 
viewers. 

A year’s work on doctor- 
patient relationships conld 
be destroyed by a minute of 
television fiction, the BMA 
conference was told. 

Senior BMA figures have 


opened discussions with 
television producers in an 
attempt to persnade them 
to balance dramatic neces- 
sity with reality. 

ITV’s Peak Practice 
drama and the GPs who 
form its central characters 
were singled out as the 
worst offenders for giving 
viewers the impression 
that doctors were able to 
visit patients on demand at 
any time of day or night. 

“1 was incredulous when 


1 watched the first epi- 
sode.” Chaand Nagpaul, a 
London GP told the confer- 
ence. “When a man col- 
lapsed in the street, the 
neighbours didn’t call an 
ambulance, they called 
their GP. When a patient 
went missing on the moors, 
the GP took the whole 
morning off to search for 
him. 

*‘l would like to know 
how they manage this if, 
like other GPs. they have 


50 patients sitting in the 
surgery- 1 feel these pro- 
grammes should be vetted 
in order to educate the pub- 
lic about how doctors 
really work." 

There has been a rapid 
growth in medical-based 
television dramas in recent 
years. BBCl’s Casualty has 
enjoyed impressive ratings, 
while the American series. 
ER. starring George 
Clooney, has been a huge 
bit in Britain and America. 
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First response to the BSE crisis was impressive, but some financial deals were debatable, James Meikle analyses the official report 

Scare that sent money up in smoke 


T HE BSE crisis, now 
thought to he res- 
ponsible for the 
death of 27 people In 
the past three years, 
caused unprecedented uncer- 
tainty and fear in thousands 
of farmers, hundreds of 
businesses and millions of 
consumers, the National 
Audit Office concluded 
yesterday. 

Eventually it might cost 
British and EU taxpayers 
more than £4 billion, and 
result in the culling of 8 mil- 
lion cattle, although the dis- 
ease has been confirmed in 
only about 170,000. 

The NAO report on the past 
two years of the BSE epi- 
demic, which formally began 
in 1988 and should be over by 
early next century, com- 
mends “impressive results" 
by the then Conservative gov- 
ernment and Its agencies in 
seeking to protect human and 
animal health, reassure con- 
sumers, save the beef indus- 
try’, and comply with EU 
demands. 

It questions, however, some ! 
of the financial deals struck I 
with farmers, slaughterers 
and animal renderers, sug- 
gesting that proper tendering 
and more accurate compensa- 
tion might have saved money 
in the months after March 
1998. when ministers formally 
acknowledged apparent links 
between BSE and new variant 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease in 

h umans . 

The Intervention Board, the 
main agency reponsible for 
cattle culling, told the NAO 
its priority was to meet public 
and political concern over 
backlogs of cattle for slaugh- 
ter, carcases for rendering, 
and waste products for 
incineration. 

The NAO hi g hli g hts the 
tensions between political 
considerations, including EU 
conditions for the beef export 
ban to be lifted, and other ad- 
vice, which has questioned 
whether some apparently 
healthy animals have to be 
slaughtered to protect the 
human food chain. 

About 3.85 million cattle 
have died or been slaughtered 
since the first diagnosis in 
November 1986, most In the 
last two years. But another 
4.25 million a nimals may be 
culled. 

Among dilemmas the NAO 
raises for the labour admin- 
istration are how much 
longer farmers should be 
compensated for culled ani- 
mals. how long beef from cat- 
tle over 30 months will be 
banned from sale, and how 


Britain gets rid of the “mad 
cow mountain'' of 500,000 
tonnes of meat, bone m«ii and 
tallow, now stored around the 
country. 

But the NAO recognises 
that ending the 80-month 
scheme, the most expensive of 
the and-BSE measures — in- 
troduced because BSE has 
very rarely been found in ani- 
mals that young — depends 
on protecting h uman health 
i rather than reducing 
expenditure. 

Such a move could only be 
contemplated tf preconditions 
were met — “incl uding a low 
incidence of BSE in cattle and 
low risk of Inflection; no fur- 
ther evidence of infeed vity in 
tissues not Included in specl- 



‘Compensation 
was too generous 
— at least for 
beef animals’ 


fled bovine material controls; 
evidence that BSE is no 
longer occuring in younger 1 
cattle; and the incidence of 
new variant Creutzfeldt-Ja- 
kob disease In humans 
remaining low." 

The report notes that the 
Over 30 Month Scheme was 
set up under pressure. But 
the impressive results, in- 
cluding the slaughter of 60,000 
cattle a week by November 
1996, were achieved “at con- 
siderable costs to the UK and 
European taxpayer, espe- 
cially in the early stages”. 

Abattoirs were at first paid 
£87.50 a cow to slaughter cat- 
tle, despite the fact there may 
already have been room in 
the system to deal with the 
cull. By August 1996, this had 
been reduced to £41 a bead 
and in July last year it was 
cut again to £25. The slaugh- 
terhouses have so far been 
paid about £94 million for kill- 
ing the cows and another £78 


million to subsidise the in- 
dustry because it could not 
sell an carcases for rendering 
into other byproducts. 

Similarly, renderers, where 
there was a shortage of plants 
to do the work, received both 
fees for culling (nearly £100 
million) and more than £150 
million to compensate for the 
loss of byproduct trade. Fees 
were £105 per tonne at first, 
although they have dropped 

to an average of £82. 

The report says farmers 
benefited from compensation 
that was too generous — at 
least for beef animals. But ad- 
justments to failing market 
prices and cuts and ceilings 
bn the compensation rates 
had changed that The aver- 
age compensation paid par 
a nimal under the first 18 
mnnttn of this scheme was 
£475. 

The report suggests that 
some farmers deliberately fat- 
tened up dairy cows to get 
extra payments before weight 
limits were introduced, al- 
though thg National Fanners' 
Union disputes this. Inaccu- 
rate calculations for compen- 
sation determined by the EU 
at first made it profitable for 
tenners to sell di- 

rectly to abattoirs rather than 
using markets. 

A separate selective cull of j 
animals most at risk flam 
BSE — bam in the same year 
and within the same herds as 
confirmed cases — was intro- 1 
duced under the EU deal, 
which ensur ed some ftnan^iyi 
support from Brussels, de- 
spite Britain feeling it would 
have a limited impact on the 
epidemic. 

Farmers got far more in 
compensation for these ani- 
mals — an average £1.400 for 
a pedigree animal and £1,000 
for a non-pedigree cow — be- 
cause the scheme was com- 
pulsory, while the 30-month 
one was voluntary. 

Much of the money spent by 
the Government (about half 
the £L5 MiHnm in 1996-7, for 
instance) Is redaimable from 
Europe, although some Brus- 
sels payments will not be 
completed until next century. 

The NAO reports huge in- 
creases in staff during April 
1996 and September 1997. The 
Intervention Board took on 
an extra 331 people, an In- 
crease of more than a thir d, 
while another 640 were em- 
ployed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture or the Meat Hy- 
giene and State Veterinary 
Services. 





Cattle carcases are burned. . . the crisis may eventually cost EU taxpayers £4 billion, the NAO report suggests 
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Dead cow mountain will finally be 
burned and returned to the land 
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BSE: The Cost of A Crisis, 
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I granules, and may be 
equally tm threatening, but 
the security over the 
remains of slaughtered cat- 
tle is like something out of 
Northern Ireland. 

Sealed doors, rigorous 
consultation with council- 
lors and MPs and a range of 
other precautions surround 
the 12 warehouses at nine 
sites between Mallusk on 
the Antrim coast and Wran- 
galon in Devon. 

Known in the Initial-dom- 
inated world of BSE as the 
“MBM mountain" (for 
Meat and Bane Meal), the 
dark brown heaps of ren- 
dered carcases have , 


climbed to 328,000 tonnes 
in store, along with a 

Smaller Winantain of tal- 

low, mostly from beasts 
I slaughtered under the Over 
30 Month Scheme. 

These were cattle which 
bad reached 30 months 
without showing any signs 
of BSE or related symp- 
toms. technically fit for 
human consumption but 
kill ed as part of the precau- 
tions triggered by the beef 
scare. Their carcases were 
rendered, or grormd up and 
baked. . along -with spinal 
material -from younger ani- 
mals slaughtered for 
human consumption, and 
similar material from 
sheep and goals. 

Warehouses such as the 
neighbouring trio at Pres- 


ton, Chorley and Longton 
in Lancashire were picked 
far MBM through tender to 
the Government's Interven- 
tion Board, which is deal- 
ing with the unprecedented 
operation. Diseased ani- 
mals were sent for more 
prompt incineration. 

To see the grannies 
requires the presence of 
Meat’ and Livestock Com- 
mission officers and the 
breaking of seals. But In 
due course the mountain is 
expected to become part of 
Britain's daily Ufe, as land- 
fill, after incineration. . 

Jeff Hooker, the Food 
Safety Minister, said this 
week that contracts to burn 
the mounds and then send 
‘hem as ash for burial were 
vxpectedsoon. 


Genetically altered 
crops ‘could wipe 
out farmland birds’ 


News in brief 


Register for nannies 
‘would not work’ 


John Vidal 


S OME or the country’s 
most treasured birds 
and wildlife could be 
wiped out if geneti- 
cally modified (CM) crops are 
grown without more testing, 
the Government’s advisers on 
nature conservation warned 
yesterday. The skylark, the 
linnet and the com bunting — 
all or which live on farmland 
— could be at particular risk, 
they say. 

Calling for a three-year 
moratorium on the commer- 
cial growing of the controver- 
sial crops. English Nature sci- 
entists called for changes in 
the rules governing their 
planting until more tests had 
been done on their ecological 
effects. 

The move highlights a 
growing split between the De- 
partment of Trade and indus- 
try and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which want the early 
introduction of the crops, and 
the the Department of the En- 
vironment and Transport, 
which Is more cautious. 

“More research Is needed 
and existing research needs 


to be completed before we can 
have a better idea of the poss- 
ible effects of genetically mod- 
ified organisms on our al- 
ready hard-pressed wildlife,” 
said Brian Johnson of 
English Nature. The envi- 
ronmentally untested intro- 
duction of genetically modi- 
fied organis m s could be the 
final blow for species like the 
skylark, the linnet and the 
com bunting." 

Dr Johnson warned that the 
introduction of the crops 
could herald a profound revo- 
lution in British agriculture. 

"It can effectively create 
novel life forms and has the 
potential to do so at a rate un- 
parallelled in Earth history," 
English Nature's statement 
said. 

A spokesman for the lead- 
ing GM company, Monsanto, 
said yesterday: “These prod- 
ucts have been tested and 
grown for 20 years. They are 
evaluated by seven scientific 
committees and four govern- 
ment departments in Britain. 
It’s in our interests to make 
sure they are safe." 

The call for a moratorium 
was backed by two of Brit- 
ain's largest voluntary 


groups, the RSFB and Friends 
of the Earth. Government en- : 
vironment bodies, including 
the Countryside Council for 
Wales, Scottish Natural Heri- 
tage, and the Northern Ire- 
land Environment and Heri- 
tage Service, are known to 
support English Nature's 
position. i 

But English Nature said It 
was “certainly not" against 
the development of GM crops 
that benefit the environment 
Some crops are expected to 
considerably reduce the need 
for pesticides and other chem- 
icals. However, there have 
been confirmed reports that 
the crops can cross-pollinate 
over a considerable distance 
Into other crops. 

ENs call for caution comes 
at a crucial time for the chem- 
ical industry, which hopes to 
grow them widely in Britain 
next year, but is meeting con- 
siderable. and growing, pub- 
lic scepticism. 

Mounting opposition from a 
coalition of consumer and en- 
vironment groups culminated 
last weekend In five women 
being arrested in Oxfordshire 
for damaging a test site for 
Monsanto crops. 


CABINET Office advisers yesterday told ministers to reject 
calls for a national register of nannies and au pairs, for fear that 
it would create bureaucratic confusion without offering 
greater protection to children. 

The Better Regulation Task Force, an indepeident group of 
advisers appointed by David dark, the Public Service Minister, 
urged the Government to provide dearer guidelines for parents. 

Barents, it added, should be able to check out prospective 
carers by getting cheap access to police reports. But any at- 
tempt to license n a nni es and au pairs “would stand the risk of 
reinforcing a false sense of security” among parents who had to 
retain responsibility for their children's safety John Carvel 


Posted injured in action 



A POSTMAN who claimed delivering mail to homes with low- 
leveL letter boxes caused him bade damage was awarded £IR43JjOQ 
(£36.800) in the Irish high court yesterday. 

Ian Barclay, aged 43. from TaUaght Dublin, also won costs in 


the judge said his problem “wasofr nngiriprahip p nhH<- impor- 
tance”. A flood of similar actions are expected. 

Mrs Justice Catherine McGuinness said the risk had been 
foreseeable and she looked forward to the case persuading au- 
thorities to act ag ains t siting mall boxes in low positions- 


1 m to camp in eclipse county 


A DEVELOPMENT company is planning to offer camp sites for 

around a million people for next year's total eclipse of the sun in 

Cornw all. The county's eclipse coordinator has predicted that 
between 2 and 4 minion people ooold visit the county to see the 
first Uk. mainl a n d eedipse for 70 years. It will happen nr> An pid n 

for arohnd two m i n utes six seconds ma the line oftr rfaiit y between 

Penzance and Falmouth. 


The skylark could be at risk from untested genetically modified crops photograph brian bevan 


Church to review how its bishops are shortlisted 


Corfu check on death 


KtmSH delves areto fly to Cforfo to investigate the death of a 
Ixdjdaymaker. Karen Murray, aged 19, from Birkdale, Mersev- 


— ad o f elite Bunting 

Religious Affairs Editor 


T HE secretive process 
of appointing bishops 
in the Church of Eng- 
land needs to be made 
more open, the Rt Rev David 
Hope. Archbishop of York, 
told the General Synod yester- 
day, suggesting that vacan- 
cies could be advertised and 
candidates interviewed. 

The Synod agreed to set up 
a working party to review the 
workings of the Crown Ap- 
pointments Commission 
(CAC) — which draws up the 
shortlist of names for a bish- 
opric from which the Prime 
Minister makes an appoint- 


ment — but it stepped short of 
reconsidering the role of 
Downing Street in choosing 
church leaders. 

In a heated debate on the 
last day ttf the Synod's meet- 
ing at York university, there 
were several calls for dises- 
tablishment of the Church, 
but the Synod heeded warn- 
ings against opening the ques- 
tion of Church-State relations 
when constitutional reform 
was on the political agenda. 

Controversy flared last Oc- 
tober when Downing Street 
broke the strict code of se- 
crecy to let It be known that 
Tony Blair had rejected both 
names put forward for the va- 
I cant see of LiverpooL 
. Dr Hope urged the Synod to 


leave alone the “essentials of 
the agreement between 
Church and State" and focus 
on how names came to the 
CAC and where Information 
On them came from. 

“Does the man himself have 
any opportunity to nominate 
a referee or indeed to contrib- 
ute his own comments and 
reflections about his ministe- 
rial Ufe and flzture?” he said. 
“Natural justice surely de- 
mands [this]." 

The CAC is notoriously se- 
cretive, People under consid- 
eration do not know they are 
being discussed, they are 
never questioned and cannot 
put forward referees. No one 
outside the commission can 
know the dale or venue of its 


meetings, and members are 
sworn to secrecy. 

"The system militates 
against men who are not cut 
from the same doth; it shies 
away from people who might 
be described as prophets or 
having vision,” said Chris- 
tina Rees, Synod member for 
St Albans and a diocesan 
member of the CAC. 

"More often than not, it 
opts for a safe pair of hands. 
The information is subjective, 
unverifiable and inconsistent 
| . . . and the system is inscruta- 
ble and labyrinthine” 

The debate reflected con- 
cern at the highest levels of 
the Church that a more open ; 
and accountable system was 
i needed urgently. At the Feb- 




ruary Synod, the Hi Rev 
George Carey, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, called for a 
review, and Christina Baxter, 
a CAC member, provoked 
controversy when she called 
for reform in a preface to the 
Church of England Yearbook. 

Although the Synod heavily 
defeated a motion call ing for 
the review to consider remov- 
ing all Downing Street in- 
volvement In bishops' ap- 
pointments, the fact that 
several speakers brought up 
the question of diwahaiyif^'h . 
meat shows the Issue is gam- 
ing more acceptance. . 

The Rt Rev Colin Buchan- 
an, Bishop of Woolwich, said: 

“Many people are baying for Archbishop David Hope: 
disestablishment" 'Advertise jobs for bishops' 


and Clips found in her body but a Home Office pathologist's 

p ramtoaflnn was inconclusive. The recovery of the swabs and 
dips isapnmaryreasm for the trip. 


Lack of verve cuts band 


THE Verve, one of Britain's top bands, has been redimwi m 
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A spo k es m a n said: “Nick Just cant face tog 


Train strike going ahead 

AZahmiTStrikebyLondon Underground workers is s 
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^state agents hope a serious nuelear disaster erfll not deter potential buyers for Three Mile Island 
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The sale ofThree Mile Island nuclear plant does not Include Unit 2, which was abut down after a blunder by operators left 100,000 people fleeing the area for fear of radiation in 1979 photograph oeras thorpe 
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US Senate blocks 
gay ambassador 


Martin Kettle reports on the 
homophobia that has kept a 
diplomat at home for nearly a year 


I N THE pecking order of 
United States diplomatic 
postings in Europe, the 
job of ambassador to 
Luxembourg rates some- 
where deep .in the relega- 
tion zone; just above Liech- 
tenstein perhaps, but well 
below Iceland or Malta. 

Yet nearly a year after 
President Bill Clinton 
nominated him to the 
Grand Duchy, James Hor- 
mel is still at his home in 
San Frandsco-He cannot 
leave tor Luxembourg until 
the US Senate approves 
him. And it shows abso- 
lutely no sign of doing so. 

Mr Hansel is famous for 
two things: as the heir to 
the family Spam food man- 
ufacturing fortune and one 


of the Democratic Party’s 
biggest financial donors; 
and as the first openly gay 
activist to be nominated to 
represent the US abroad. 

The first aspect of celeb- 
rity earned him the nomi- 
nation from Mr Clinton; 
the Luxembourg post tradi- 
tionally goes to a generous 
party backer. The second 
aspect has caused the Sen- 
ate’s Republican majority 
to Mock his approval. 

. No one disputes that Mr 
Hormel has appropriate 
diplomatic experience. He 
represented the US at the 
United Nations General As- 
sembly in 1997 and was a 
delegate to the UN Human 
Rights Commission in 1995. 

His supporters include 


| his ex-wiffe and his children 
and George Shultz. US sec- 
retary of state in the 
Reagan administration. 

But his Republican crit- 
ics say he has used his 
wealth to promote gay and 
lesbian rights, including 
¥500.000 (£520.000) to fond 
a James Hormel gay and 
lesbian centre in San Fran- 
cisco public library. 

Such a man. they claim, 
should not represent the US 
in a predominantly Roman 
Catholic and conservative 
country such as Luxem- 
bourg. Senator Robert 
Smith of New Hampshire 
«aM: “I don't think he rep- 
resents the majority views 
of our country:” . . 

Not all Republicans 
agree. Aware of his state’s 
substantial gay electorate, 
Alphonse D’ Amato, the 
New York senator running 
for re-election in Novem- 
ber, came out in support of 
Mr Hormel's nomination. 



Ambassador in waiting: 
Spam heir. James Hormel 

Although the nomination 
was approved in the Senate 
foreign relations commit - 
tee several months ago, it 
will not go ahead nnip« 
Trent Lott,. tbe-Senate ma- 
jority leader, schedules it 
for a vote. He has refused to 
do so. 

In June he told a televi- 
sion Interviewer homosex- 
uality was like kleptoma- 
nia and alcoholism and 
gays should be helped. 


SUDAN EMERGENCY 

APPEAL 




Over one million people in southern Sudan 
are facing the real threat of starvation. The 
war has forced people from their homes and 
land and two years of drought have 
devastated crops. M£decins Sans Frontieres 
medical teams are running nutrition centres 
in the worst-affected areas, feeding the most 
vulnerable, especially children and their, 
mothers. Malnourished people need special 
feeding mixes, containing vital nutrients. Our 
teams care for the most severe cases around 
the dock. MSF is also providing seeds to help 
people provide for rhemselves in future. The 
only long-term solution to the southern 
Sudan tragedy is peace. But we can’t sit back 
and wait - people need your help now. 
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Medecins Sans Frontieres Sudan Emergency Appeal 
Please call the credit card hotline on 0800 731 6 74 6 or the cmipnn. 

1 endue a chwuc/posnl order (payahlc lo McJccins Sans Franriere UK, for: □ £20 □ £35 □ £50 □ USQ O.hrr . 
or please debit my card. Visa/Mastercard/Chanry Card/ArWSw.rch 

Card No: □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ □□□ ^ 
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Palestinian vote 
at UN snubs Israel 


Mark Tran in New York 
and JuBan Borger In 
Jerusalem 


T HE United States and 
Israel yesterday 
received a stinging 
international rebuke 
as the United Nations General 
Assembly voted overwhelm- 
ingly to upgrade the status of 
the Palestinian delegation 
and treat it almost like a 
member state. 

The assembly voted 124 in 
favour of the Arab-sponsored 
resolution. Only the US. Is- 
rael, Micronesia and thp Mar- 
shall Islands voted a gains t, 
with 10 abstentions. Britain 
and all other European Union 
members voted in favour. 

The vote was seen as an ex- 
pression of frustration with 
the Israeli prime minister, 
Binya mln Netanyahu, widely 
blamed for the impasse in foe 
Middle East peace process, 
and foe US. 


"What foe Europeans are , 
saying now is that foe process 
has become bogged down 
without any new moves by 
the US. and the steps by Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Al- 
bright and President Clinton 
have been totally ineffectual," 
said Hicham Sharabi, chair - 
man of the Centre for Policy 
Analysis for Palestine in 
Washington. 

The vote “makes us feel 
proud, strengthens our con- 
victions of the justice of our 
cause and increases our confi- 
dence that right could still be 
achieved In our contempo- 
rary world," Nasser al-Kldwa. 
foe Palestinian UN observer, 
said. 

Bill Richardson, foe US am- 
bassador to foe UN. said foe 
resolution would hinder 
rather than help Middle East 
peace. “By taking this action, 
the General Assembly will 
have made it more difficult to , 
accomplish this objective. Fo- j 
cusing on symbols to divide, | 


rather than on steps to pro- 
mote co-operation, will lead 
us nowhere," he said. 

Israel’s ambassador to the 
UN. Do re Gold, said the vole 
was an attempt to afreet foe 
outcome of permanent status 
negotiations, due to be com- 
pleted next May, “by abusing 
foe UN system". 

Originally, the Palestinian 
delegation sought similar 
rights and privileges to those 
conferred on member states, 
except for rights of voting and 
putting forward candidates to 
UN committees and the Secu- 
rity Council. 

The resolution was watered 
down after extensive negotia- 
tions between Palestinians 
and EU members. But with 
their enhanced status. Pales- 
tinian representatives will be 
able to co-sponsor resolutions 
on Palesti n i an and Middle 
East issues, take part in foe 
assembly's general debate 
and raise points of order in 
Middle East debates. 


Red hot 
properly 
goes on 
market 

Joanna Colas In New Yock 


F OR SALE: extensile 
Island property sur- 
rounded by lovely 
views of the Susquehanna 
river and a short boat trip 
from Pennsylvania. At this 
stage only Unit 1 Is avail- 
able for purchase. Potential 
buyers may note thut Unit - 
Is no longer operating as ,i 
nuclear power plant after 
an accident in 1979. . . 

Three Mile Island, the 
scene of (he United States* 
most serious nurlear disas- 
ter. when 100.000 people 
fled (he area for fear of 
radiation, is on sale fur 
$600 million 01375 million). 

“We’ve been working on 
its kerb appeal.'* the site di- 
rector, Jim Lungonhach. 
said yesterday. “Pulling 
weeds, picking up trash, 
planting (lowers.** 

The sale's Jewel Is Unit 1. 
owned by GPU Inc, which 
last year completed a contin- 
uous run of more than Boo 
days, a world record for a 
light-water nuclear reactor. 

The sale does not Include 
nearby Unit 2, which was 
shut down alter operators 
failed to close a pressure 
relief valve, believing it w:l<> 
already shut. Millions of gal- 
lons of water escaped, caus- 
ing the reactor's radioactive 
core to soar to 5.000C. 

Schools were closed and 
the nearby area was evacu- 
ated. The China Syndrome, 
a recently released Him 
about a nuclear plant head- 
ing for meltdown, became 
an unexpectedly large box 
office success. 

Soon after, hundreds of 
tonnes of radioactive rub- 
ble were removed. Unit 2 
was declared unusable and 
people moved back. 

The sale is being seen as a 
test of the nuclear plant 
market, which has fallen 
on hard times because 
manj* of the 107 plants op- 
erating in the US are un- 
able to produce electricity 
any cheaper than gas, oil or 
coal plants. 

Despite rumours of a po- 
tential buyer for Three Mile 
Island, the property's history 
is dearly a hurdle any estate 
agent will have to overcome. 

“I had customers who 
were sitting here laughing 
about it." Alma Zeager, the 
owner of the Village Home- 
stead restaurant, said. “I 
still don’t think it's safe." 
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WINDOWS 98 
NOW INCLUDED 








Hie best value PC digital 
camera and printer system 
on the High Street Today. 

The latest Tiny Family Bonus System 
isn't simply a super, hi -spec PC. 

It also brings you the magic of 
digital photography. Special image 
editing software allows you to 
change colours and alter digital 
photos to your heart's content. 

Even the camera is extra special! 

It’S the very latest Philips ESP2 
digital camera with brilliant pop-up 
screen that lets you see exactly 
what you're taking. It’s so easy. 

And you'll never have to buy 
film again. 

See this exclusive Tmy offer at your 
nearest showroom this weekend. 
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Australia’s former ‘big ideas’ prime minister tells Martin Woollacott 
Labour policies played no part in the rise of Pauline Hanson’s party 


Keating defends his legacy 


i ~4 


T HE former New 

South Wales dub in 
Sydney, a 19th-cen- 
tury gentlemen's 
refuge overlooked 
by skirscrajpers, is a strange 
borne far Paul Keating- As 
treasurer when Bob Hawke 
was prime minis ter, and then 
prime minister himself. Mr 
lrpqfing was Fa pious for ex- 
horting a sometimes reluc- 
tant Australia to face the 
future and not cling to the an- 
cient and familiar. 

IT old thing s had served 
their purpose, like the monar- 
chy, then it was time to be 
done with them. 

This determinedly modern 
Australian Is oddly show- 
cased in the mahogany-lined 
rooms of the club, part of 
which has become his offices. 
But they make an effective 
sounding box for his anger, 
which is that of a man who 
sees his handiwork threat- 
cried. Mr Keating was the 
author of most of the changes 
in Australia that are at the 
centre of the present political 
drama. 

As treasurer he deregulated 
the economy, opening It up 
more completely to outside fi- 
nance, investment and trade. 
As prime minis ter he empha- 
sised reconciliation between 
whites and Aborigines and 
upheld native dtle rights. 

As a mak er of foreign pol- 
icy, be worked to make Aus- 
tralia a leading influence in 
the region and in the Asia-Pa- 
cific Economic Co-operation 
(Apec) grouping. As a shaper 
of Australian institutions, he 
embraced the idea of a 
republic. 

The political crisis pivots 
on three of these issues. Pau- 
line Hanson's One Nation 
Party is in revolt against the 
open economy. Aboriginal 
rights and Australia's 
"Asian" destiny. Only the 
republic, of Mr Keating’s big 
ideas, is not controversial. 

Spry and straight-backed, 
Mr Keating still sometimes 
looks like the boy politician 
he once was. His supporters 
call him an idealist. Ids ene- 
mies discern a certain feck- 
lessness. All agree he has left 
his mark an Australia. 

His career blossomed so 
early that he has been de- 
scribed as a “premature polit- 
ical veteran". Now. still 
youthful but with no way of 



An Aboriginal boy plays on a beach in northern Queensland. Last week's compromise on land rights has xnftariaied Paul Keating photograph; david gray 


re luming to politics, his ener- 
gies have no obvious public 
oatlet except to defend his 
legacy. 

He resists the view that One 
Nation is a reaction to the po- 
litical correctness of the 
Labour years. 

He says: “The break with 
policy came not with Hanson. 
There have always been Han- 
sons in Australia. The break 
came because a prime minis- 
ter gave de facto support to 
these ideas." 

The equivocal reaction to 
Ms Hanson by John Howard, 
the Liberal prime minister 
who replaced Mr Keating 


after a landslide victory in 
1996. was deeply mistaken, or 
worse. "Fifty years of sympa- 
thetic ««gi inflation haw been 

sullied, in the eyes of oar 
neighbours," Mr Keating 
says. 

‘it's a disaster for us. You 
know, yon can go to people in 
Asia and you can say we don’t 
like your milk tariffs . . . but 
you can't say, and, by the 
way, we don’t like your 
looks.” 

The impact of Hansonism 
on the country's Aslan neigh- 
bours is compounded by what 
Mr Keating sees as the How- 
ard government’s Inertia In 


foreign policy. Labour, he 
rfaims confidently, played a 
leading role in Asia, was a 
steward of Apec and could 
rfaim partial credit for the 
rapprochement between 
China and the United States 
symbolised by last week's 
Clinton visit 

“The current government 
has adopted all of our policies 
on China and the region — 
but you’ve got to do it with 
heart and passion and belief. 
They have the words, but not 
the music,” he says. 

This means Australia is 
“losing authority and legiti- 
macy” In the region. It lost Its 


chance to argue with Wash- 
ington and the international 
financial institutions for a 
different approach to the 
Aslan emnnmir troubles. Mr 
Keating appears to believe the 
crisis in Asia could have been 
avoided had Australia been 
more active. 

The compromise on Abor- 
ginal land rights, which has 
enabled the Howard govern- 
ment to avoid an election in 
which One Nation might have 
achieved an influential posi- 
tion in the upper house, has 
particularly infuriated Mr 
Keating. Mr Howard’s bill to 
limit native title was opposed 


by half the senate, which felt 
it constricted rights that were 
already partial and subordi- 
nate to other Claims on the 
land. 

The vote was swung by an 
independent Raman Catholic 
of liberal views, Brian Harra- 
dtno Mr Kaating attacked 
Senator Harradine in the 
Sydney Morning Herald this 
week, as well as Father Frank 
Brennan, a Jesuit who works 
with Aborigines, for letting 
the Howard government off 
the hook. 

They may “imagine they 
have saved the country from 
a race-based election. In real- 


ity they have saved Howard 
from paying the price for his 
folly, and maria the Aborigi- 
nes ‘ pay for 'It instead,” he 


Mr Keatrng adds: “We had 
to face the 'simple' truth that 
there was a civilisation here 
when we That is what 
ttifa is about — not some plot 
of the Labour government led 

by me to deprive Australian 
formers of their land.” - 

Mr Keating's version of 
events is put forward with, 
characteristic force and 
flashes of wit But It is, natu- 
rally enough, a version that 
s ui t s his idea of bis place in 
history. Even same of his sup- 
porters think he exaggerates 
his anri Australia’s Impact in 
Asia. And most commenta- 
tors believe today’s problems 
have roots in the years of 
Labour rule. 

But Mr Keating will not ac- 
cept that the One Nation 
mood in the country is a con- 
sequence of his policies. He 
refuses -to connect his defeat 
in 1996 with the resttveness of 
the electorate today. Yet there 
is a strong argument that a 
large number of voters, dis- 
turbed *»nri in some cases dis- 
advantaged by the rapid 
rhang im rmrinr Mr H&Wkfi and 
Mr Keating, showed their dis- 
approval of the additional 
burst of chang e und er Mr 
Keating's leadership by vot- 
ing him out 

Barely two years later some 
of the same voters may be de- 
serting the mainstream con- 
servative parties because 
they have not reversed or suf- 
ficiently slowed down those 
changes. 

Mr Keating’s vision of Aus- 
tralia, which is of a street- 
smart country maximising its 
rbances hi a difficult world, 
has been put out of focus by 
recent events. “When a small 
narHiwi baa inherited a Garden 
of Eden, your footwork has 
got to be exemplary," be says. 

Hie is acerbic about those 
Australians who cannot or 
will not understand the need 
to be constantly alert and en- 
ergetic. ‘The country thought 
they could have a smoko, a 
break from it all. Howard let 
them think they could just be 
comfortable and we could all 
just mill around for a while.-' 

Mr Keating’s quick smile 
flashes. "Unfortunately that's 
what Australia did.” 


Airport 

software 


hits hard 
landing 


Jol» Otttftnos In Hong Kong 


S ENIOR government 
officials stepped In 
yesterday after Hong 
Kong's new Chek Lap Kok 
airport descended into 
chaos. 

Computer systems 

crashed, passengers missed 
fHg ht« as thousands of suit- 
cases went astray, and 
ground cargo handling was 
shifted to the old Kai Tak 
airport, which closed on 
Sunday-. — 

Anson Chan, Hong 
Kong’s chief secretary, and 
Donald Tsang, the fina nci a l 
secretary, .returned to the 
new airport to discuss the 
crisis with staff only 
36 honrs after they had 
welcomed the first passen- 
ger arrivals. 

It was time to act, Ms 
Chan said, so that "small 
prob lems should not build 
up into big problems". 

Many passengers were 
told by airlines to wait at 
home far luggage to be de- 
livered. Bewildered people 
waiting for friends and rela- 
tives were advised to ignore 
the arrivals board, which 
was blank or Inaccurate. 

Cargo delays have hit at 
the heart of Hong Kong's 
export business, which 
relies on speed. HACTL, 
one of the biggest compa- 
nies, said it would process 
outward cargo at Kai Tak 
before taking It by lorry to 
the new airport. Hundreds 
of lorries had queued at 
Chek Lap Kok as the cargo 
computer failed. 

Hnman and technical 
errors caused the fiasco. In- 
experienced staff mis- 
directed. luggage, and 
faulty computer software 
hit cargo operations. Defec- 
tive air bridges left passen- 
gers stranded. 

The airport was formally 
opened last week by Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin of China 
and was used by President 
Rill Clinton. But public 
opinion is turning against 
an operation seen to reflect 
badly on the territory. 

The airport shift was the 
biggest event In Hong Kong 
since Its handover to China 
last year, but the boost to 
confidence is in danger of 
being reversed. 


Bribery conviction threatens political career 


Jail sentence 


for Berlusconi 


John Hooper In Rome 


S ILVIO BERLUSCONI. 
Italy's opposition 
leader and former 
prime minister, last 
night suffered a serious blow 
to his political career when a 
court in Milan sentenced him 
to two years and nine months 
In jail for bribing tax officials. 

The verdict brought to a cli- 
max, if temporarily, a case that 
has had a bigger influence than 
any other on Italy's recent, tur- 
bulent political history. The ac- 
cusation behind the trial 
brought down the media mag- 
nate’s brief rightwing govern- 
ment four years ago. 

The hearing spawned nu- 
merous controversies, includ- 
ing a claim that Berlusconi 
aides had blackmailed the 
prosecutor In charge of the 
case Into leaving the legal pro- 
fession. That accusation led to 
a separate trial at which the 
charges were dismissed. 

Ennio Araodio. Berlus- 
coni's lawyer, said last night: 
"He told me this is a political 
verdict ... and that there is 
no Justice for him in Milan.” 
The tycoon politician will 
not go to jail Immediately, or 
perhaps ever. Under Italian 
law, most convicted defen- 
dants are freed pending the 
outcome or appeal proceed- 
ings. They have an automatic 
tight to two appeals which 


can take years, or even de- 
cades, to be heard. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to imagine the country being 
led by a politician who Is a 
convicted cri minal, it is par- 
ticularly damaging that the 
judges agreed to a sentence 
just three months short of 
that called for by the 
prosecution. 

Although he has demon- 
strated an astonishing 
capacity for survival against 
the odds, Berlusconi’s posi- 
tion as the opposition's only 
visible candidate for the 
prime ministership could 
Anally become untenable. 

Berlusconi had been 
charged with authorising 
four separate bribes to reve- 
nue guard officers in return 
for favourable tax inspections 
of his companies. The pay- 
ments ranged from £19,000 to 
£47,000. 

Evidence was produced at 
the trial to show that another 
defendant, an MP elected for 
his free- market Forza Italia 
party, had met Berlusconi 
soon after warning one reve- 
nue guard involved to keep 
quiet about the bribes. 

Similar charges of bribing 
tax officials levelled at lead- 
ing figures in the Milan fash- 
ion world were dismissed last 
year. The judges accepted evi- 
dence that money had been 
extorted rather than prof- 
fered. It was the second guilty 


verdict for Berlusconi, who 
was convicted in December 
on the lesser charge of fraud 
in a 1987 Him company deal 
and given a 16-month sus 
pended sentence. 

The inquiry leading to last 
night's verdict began while 
Berlusconi was in office in 
1994. It was led by Antonio di 
Pietro, the then star of the so- 
called Clean Hands team of 
anti-graft prosecutors. 

The public learned of Ber- 
lusconi's Involvement in No- 
vember that year in the most 
farcical manner. News that he 
had been formally cautioned 
was leaked to the press while 
he was presiding at an inter- 
national conference on orga- 
nised crime. 

In December 1994, Berlus- 
coni, stffl prime minister; was 
called in for a day-long ques- 
tioning at the main Milan 
courthouse. The blow to his 
prestige was Irreversible. 
Later the same month, the 
separatist Northern League, 
which held the balance of 
power in parliament with- 
drew' its support and brought 
his coalition down. 

The judges who convicted 
Berlusconi acquitted his 
brother and business partner, 
Paolo. But tiie court ordered 
that papers relating to evi- 
dence from a secretary and an 
aide of the tycoon should be 
referred to the prosecution 
with a view to perjury charges, j 



Burmese 
democracy 
leader flees 
‘escorts’ 


AP hn Rangoon 


S ££ k ^EF ade Per form ers at Euro Disney hold banners at the entrance to the amusement park in Marne La Valle, east 
of Paris. They are asking to be classified as amusement park artists, which would give them a pay rise of 10-40 percent. 

The two- week strike has been lareelv ffood-natnred with «nm» strflcm rinnntna nacim hn* _i**_j 


Si. — * — i . .. ~ «►, wauw wuuiu give mem a pay nse ot iu-40 per cent. 

The two- week strike has been largely good-natured, with some strikers donning masks, but has pitted an American- 
style company against France’s welfare-oriented culture photomaph: rewYDELA mauvm&e 


T HE Burmese pro-democ- 
racy leader, Aung San 
Suu Kyi, was reported to be 
refusing to leave her car yes- 
terday after a move to break 
out of her semi-official con- 
finement at her home In the 
capital Rangoon, official 
sources said. 

The military government 
said Ms Suu Kyi, head of the 
National League for Democ- 
racy (NLD), the party chair- 
man Aung Shwe, another 
party official and their driver, 
“were stopped by the local se- 
curity officials at Shwe Mya 
Yar village”. 

Local officials noticed that 
the government security per- 
sonnel who accompany Ms 
Sun Kyi on her rare trips 
were absent a statement said. 

They asked her group not to 
proceed with their trip to Min 
Hla township, 92 miles north 
of Rangoon. The absence of 
the security team seemed to 
suggest Ms Suu Kyi had 
sneaked away from her 
closely guarded residence, 
where she was under house 
arrest without trial from 1989 
to 1995. 

A military official said her 
group remained at the spot, 
50 miles north of Yangon, the 
capital, yesterday evening. 

The Incident comes ami d 
heightened tension between 
the military regime and the 
NLD, which recently de- 
manded that the military 
allow the. winners of a 1990 
general election, in which the 
NLD swept to victory, to take 
their seats. 


VW to compensate war slaves 


Ian Traynor ta Boon 


V OLKSWAGEN, Europe's 
biggest car maker and 
the owner of Rolls Royce, 
yesterday reversed decades of 
stonewalling about its second 
world war activities and 
agreed to compensate slave la- 
bourers who survived its fac- 
tories In northern Germany. 

The company. Its board 
members' minds concen- 
trated by the pending court 
action of 30 former Slave la- 
bourers demanding compen- 
sation, announced it was set- 
ting up a “private aid fond*' 
to be shared among Hy?ge 
forced into its Wolfsburg fac- 
tories during the war. 


For years Volkswagen ham 
rebuffed demands for com- 
pensation, saying individual 
companies were not liable for 
the war crimes and abuses 
perpetrated in Nazi Germany, 
that it was not the legal suc- 
cessor to the wartime firm 
which produced Hitler's 
“people’s car”, and that all 
claims should be directed to 
the German government 

Bonn resisted all claims for 
Individual slave labour com- 
pensation, saying nothing 
could be done in the absence 
of a definitive peace treaty 
settling the war, and that 
compensation was made 
under Germany’s agreements 
with other countries. 

Survivors of slave labour. 


estimated at up to 10 mil- 
lion in Nazi Germany, were 
able to claim for Imprison- 
ment and health damage but 
not unpaid wages. 

In recent years Volkswagen 
has opened its archives ami 
authorised Harm Mommsen, 
the respected historian, to 
research its record. 

He established that nearly 
two-thirds of Volkswagen’s 
workers were foreign slave la- 
bourers by 1942 and dis- 
missed arguments that Ger- 
man industry was compelled 
to use slave labour through 
Nazi political pressure. 

“Volkswagen enjoyed con- 
siderable scope and many of 
its own initiatives lead to the 
conclusion that it functioned 


as an active accomplice of the 
regime,” he said. 

About 10,000 forced workers 

— Poles. Jews sent from 
Auschwitz, and Soviet PoWs 

— were engaged in wartime 
arms production at Wolfrburg 
and, said Mr Mommsen, were 
forced to work in appalling 
conditions. 

Yesterday's statement said 
the Volkswagen board had de- 
cided to award “humanitar- 
ian aid to individual victims 
forced to work in Wolfsburg 
in the years 1944-45”. 

The 30 surviving Hungarian 
Jewish victims suing Volks- 
wagen are demanding 4,000 
deutschmarks for every month 
they were forced to work for 
no payment 


Jamming devices cut noise pollution 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


F OR those who don't 
like sharing their 
sushi, concerts or train 
journeys with people hav- 
ing heated discussions on 
their mobile phones, Japa- 
nese entrepreneurs have 
come up with the ultimate 
countermeasure — mobile 
jamming devices. 

With cellular chit-chat 
becoming more of a public 
nuisance every day, the 
government has proposed 
using jamming equipment 
to ensure that theatre and 
concert audiences are not 
interrupted by bleeps and 
electronic melodies. 


Demand for the devices 
has come hard on the heels 
of a rapid growth in the 
market for mobile phones 
In Japan, which now has 
the second-highest number 
of users in the world, after 
the United States. 

Among the companies 
cashing in on the desire for 
a little peace and quiet is 
Nikkodo, which supplies 
ja mm in g equipment to hos- 
pitals and coffee shops. Ac- 
cording to the company, the 
devices have proved ex- 
tremely popular. * ■ 

On a smaller scale, SIC, a 
Tokyo-based manufacturer, 
has produced a jamming de- 
vice aimed at individual 
customers, which »iifl for 


£276. With a range of just 
10 ft, it is Ideal for putting 
an end to mobile-phone 
conversations on trains. 

But regulators are con- 
cerned that such equipment 
could be misused. Last 
month, they proposed a li- 
censing system for the de- 
vices and said usage should 
be restricted to areas where 
mobile phones could create 
significant disturbance. 

Mobile phone subscrip- 
tions in Japan have soared 
from 500,000 in 1994 to al- 
most 30 million today, or 
one in three of the popula- 
tion. This is largely thanifg 
to deregulation, which has 
pushed prices down almost 
to the level of ordinary 



phones, and technical inno- 
vation, which created 

foo *l*btweight, powerful 

handsets now given free to 
new subscribers. 

But noise pollution has 
beco me a major nuisance, 
prom pting bans In many 
restaurants, eintmiw and 
offices. 

Tokyo's largest railway 
company, JR East, has in- 
troduced a campaign to dis- 
suade commuters from 
using mobile phones on 
tram s. But few people 
switch their handsets off 
before boarding, and a 
single ring l s usually 
enough to send at least 
force people tumbling in- 
side their pockets or bags. 
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As the boys 
from the 
Balkans 
prepare to face 
France in the 
World Cup 
semi-final 
tonight, 

Julian Borger 
reports on why 
the waving of 
the red and 
white banners 
is worrying 
human rights 
activists 


President Franjo Tudjman: Reinstated the Hag of Croatia’s 
pro-Nazi Ustashe regime photograph: stcwaht kbndall 



Celebrations in Zagreb after Croatia beat Germany on Saturday — but in Bosnia ethnic Croatian fans attacked Muslims 


PHOTOGRAPH HRVOJE GRGJC 


Chequered past of Croatia’s flag 
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T HE fluttering of 
thousands of Cro- 
atia's red and white 
chequer-board ban- 
ners will no doubt 
provide a st unning image at 
tonight’s semi-final against 
Prance. But the mass display 
of patriotism is also likely to 
raise a shudder among many 
watching from the Balkans, 
who know the emblem's dark 
past all too weiL 
Patriotism has a seamy 
underside in most countries, 
but in Croatia it is very much 
on the surface. The colourful 
chequered board, the sahoo- 
nica. has an especially trou- 
bled history, much of it in liv- 
ing memory. 

When it was selected in 
1991 as the national emblem 
of a newly independent Cro- 
atia, President Franjo Tur- 
man — a historian — was 
well aware of its resonance. It 
was the symbol of Croatia's 
only previous experiment as 
an independent state: the pro- 
Nazi wartime regime of Ante 
Pavelic and his fascist 


Ustashe movement It is true, 
as Croats wearily point out 
that the history of the sahoo- 
nica stretches hack long be- 
fore Pavelic to Croatia's ori- 
gins as a medieval Cefdom. 
But the modem state revived 
many other trappings of the 
Ustashe regime, such as the 
kuna currency and the 
national anthem. 

Mr Tudjman has never 
tried to hide his far-right sym- 
pathies. He once remarked: 
“Thank God my wife is not a 
Jew or a Serb." 

During his spell as a histo- 
rian, between his careers as 
communist general and na- 
tionalist president, he wrote a 
revisionist account of the Us- 
tashe years, playing down the 
number of Jewish and Serb 
victims of the Jasenovac 
death camp near Zagreb. 

This would be less impor- 
tant if modem Croatia did not 
have an appalling human 
rights record. Serb and Mus- 
lim minorities have often 
been targets of thuggery, and 
human rights activists fear 



the new football triumpha- 
lism could make matters 
worse. 

Ivan Zvonimir Cicak, the 
head of the Zagreb branch of 
the Helsinki Committee on 
human rights said: Tm a fan 
of the Croatian team, but I 


don't like to see the kind of 
manifestations we had after 
the Germany game — a lot of 
flags and shouting." 

In some places there was 
more than shouting. In Bos- 
nia ethnic Croats went on the 
rampage after Saturday’s 
quarter-final win. attacking 
the homes of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

In Croatia some fans 
chanted the nam e of Dinko 
Sakic, the Ustashe deputy- 
commander of the Jasenovac 
camp who Is about to go on 
trial for war crimes. 

Mr Cicak is also worried 
the Tudjman regime will try 
to use the national team's 
glory to consolidate its grip 
on power, strengthened by 
convoluted electoral laws and 
continual harassment of the i 
press. . j 

A spokesman for the ruling 
nationalist Croatian Demo- j 
cradc Union (HDZ) recently 
threatened to call snap elec- 
tions if Goran Ivanisevic won 
Wimbledon while the Cro- 
atian team won the World 



News in brief 

Pope urges flock to keep Sunday special 

P OPE JOHN PAUL yester- 
day appealed to the 


world's Roman Catholics to 
keep Sunday as a day of 
prayer and worship, writes 
John Hooper. 

The pontiff also tried to 
tackle low attendance at Sun- 



day mass In some countries. 
At a press conference in the 
Vatican, one of his’ aides 
revealed that only 6-10 per 
cent of Latin Americans were 
believed to attend Sunday lit- 
urgy. in a region often said to 
be offsetting the drift from or- 
ganised religion in western 
Europe and North America. 
In Rome only 28 per cent of 
the people went to church on 
an average Sunday. 

The Pope’s 95-page discourse 


A RETIRED general of the 
United States army 
could face prosecution for 
conducting affairs with the 
wives of four officers under 
hia wimmaiMl, writes Mark 
Tran in New York. 

Major General David Hale 
is also accused in a Pentagon 
report of using government 
money to pay for interna- 
itiomal travel by one of the 
women. The report by the 
Pentagon’s Inspector gen- 
eral, Eleanor BOIL concluded 
that Gen Hale engaged in 
“inappropriate behaviour” 
for a military officer. 

Gen Hale, aged 53, retired 
in February with the 


said: “When Sunday loses Its 
fundamental meaning and be- 
comes merely part of a ‘week- 
end 1 , it can happen that people 
stay locked within a horizon so 
limited that they can no longer 
see the. heavens." It urged 
Catholics “to avoid any confu- 
sion between the celebration of 
Sunday, which should truly be 
a way of keeping the Lord’s 
Day holy, and the ‘weekend’, 
understood as a time of simple 
rest and relaxation". 


army’s blessing even 
though a criminal com- 
plaint had been Died by a 
subordinate’s wife while be 
was serving in Turkey. 

In M arch the defence sec- 
retary, William Cohen, or- 
dered a review of the 
army’s handling of tbe 
case, inr.lndlwg the decision 
to allow Gen Hale to retire 
quietly four months after 
taking over as deputy in- 
spector general. 

The army has been criti- 
cised for double standards 
In its response to the accu- 
sations. Critics say senior 
officers have been treated 
leniently in sex allegations. 


Judge dismisses 
reporter’s plan to 
fight child pom 

A JOURNALIST who said he 
/^downloaded child pornog- 
raphy from the Internet to 
write an expose about how 
easy it was to obtain bas been 
told by a judge that this is no 
defence, writes Joanna Coles 
in New York. 

“A press pass is not a 
licence to break the law." 
Judge Alexander Williams 
told Larry Matthews, a vet- 
eran freelance reporter for 
National Public Radio. 

Matthews was caught in 
1996 with i m ages of under-age 
girls engaged in sexual acts 
with other children. He said 
the First Amendment guaran- 
teed Americans the freedom 
to possess any information, 
however offensive it might be 
toothers. 

After being told this was an 
unacceptable defence, Mat- 
thew’s lawyer. Michael 
Statham, confirmed on Mon- 
day that the reporter had de- 
cided to plead guilty to one 
count of receiving lewd 
images and one count of send- 
ing images. He would then ap- 
peal against the ruling that 
barred a First Amendment 
defence. 

Matthews is to be sentenced 
on December 11. 
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US army general could face 
court martial on sex allegations 


Cup. But the country’s top 
tennis player has already fal- 
tered at the final hurdle, and 
in any case, Mr Cicak argues, 
“most of the Croatian people 
are not so foolish to confuse 
sport and politics". 

Football has long been en- 
twined with the Croatian 
national drama. Many foot- 
ball fens believe the war 
really started on May 13 1990. 
when Dinamo Zagreb sup- 
porters — “the Bad Blue 
Boys" — clashed bloodily 
with Red Star Belgrade's 
“DeLije" thugs, led by Zeljko 
Raznjatovic. soon to become 
better known as Arkan, one of 
Serbia's most bloodthirsty 
warlords. 

During that punch-up In Za- 
greb. in which 138 people 
were injured. Zvonimir 
Boban, the Croatian captain, 
became a nationalist icon by 
fighting back against the 
heavy-handed Serb-led police. 

More recently football has 
reflected the beginnings of a 
popular backlash against Mr 
Tudjman’s authoritarian 


leanings. His whimsical deci- 
sion to change the name of Za- 
greb's main club from Din- 
amo (too communist, he 
thought) to Croatia, using the 
Latin and English spelling 
rather than tbe local 
Hrvatska. caused uproar. 

“It’s like renaming Arsenal 
Angleterre." commented one 
fan bitterly. Zagreb’s “Bad 
Blue Boys" have not missed 
an opportunity to embarrass 
the president on the issue, 
hoisting their old Dinamo 
banners for the cameras cov- 
ering the World Cup. 

The cheek of the Zagreb 
fens gives some commenta- 
tors hope that some good will 
come out of the flag-waving, 
as Croatia emerges as a sport- 
ing powerhouse — not just in 
football, but in tennis, basket- 
ball and handbalL 

Bruno Ogorlec. a media an- 
alyst. said: "We are a small 
country and like all small 
countries we have always had 
these inferiority complexes. I 
think all this success can alle- 
viate some of the tensions." 
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1. Croatia invented the tie. 
Medieval Croat 
Irregulars 
fighting for 
the French 
wore a piece! 
of doth 
knotted 
around their 
neck. The French adopted the 
fashion cafltng it the cravate. 
from Hrvat (Croatian for Croat). 

2. The Croatian currency is 
called the kuna, meaning 
marten, a weaseMike creature 
whose fur was once widely 
bartered fri the Btrikans. 

3- Dalmatian 
dogs were first 
bred for . 4 
hunting in toe 
Croatian 
coastal 
province of - 
that name. 

4, One of '■ 

Europe’s 
largest nudist 
camps is af 




Koversada, near the town of 
Vrsar. Natunsm started in 
Croatia, on the island of Rah 
in 1932. 

5. Three famous non-sporting 
Croats: 

Marco Polo was bom in the 
Croatian 
island of 
Korcuta. 
although 
the Italians 
dispute that | 
this alone 
makes him 
a Croat The Dalmatian coast 
was co ionised by the 
Venetians at the tima 
ILi A sixteenth century Croat, 
'•^Faust Vrandc. invented 
the parachme. Croats also 
claim he made the first 
parachute jump ever from a 
church tower in Dubrovnik. 
Tito was a Croat whose 
real name was Josip Broz. 
Most of his fellow countrymen 
have not yet forgiven him 
for creating socialist 
Yugoslavia. 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T HE Diary would like to 
lead the applause for 
another sure-footed 
media appearance by Peter 
Mandelson, the widely ' 
respected minister without 
portfolio. Mr Mandelson 
was interviewed on Radio 4's 
The World At One yesterday, 
moments after DoUy Draper 
had ceased explaining why 
he did nothing wrong (just a 
slip of the tongue. Guv. 
straight up it was). Listeners 
rang the BBC in droves to 
say bow much they admired 
his loyalty towards DoUy . a 
dose personal friend of his 
for years, whom Mr Mandel- 
son generously portrayed as 
a braggart, a fantasist and 
an infantile show off Also 
impressive was Mr MandeJr 

son’s searingly unexpected 
tactic in p ainting the Ameri- 
can reporter who broke the 
story in the Observer as a 
leftwing activist “with an 
axe to grind”. We’ve never 
heard that one before. We 
particularly didn’t hear it 
about the American woman 
who was rude about Mr 
Tony Blair after interview- 
ing him for NBC daring the 
election. So then, that's an 
end to the matter, and let's 
hear no more about It 


D OLLY fans in Eltbam 
should rush to the 
Children’s Society 
Charity Shop in the High 
Street, where a solitary, 
lonely-looking copy ofhis 
seminal work Blair’s 100 
Days is on show. The book is 
available for£l, reduced 
from £7.99. (Very nice, dead- 
pan piece of discrediting. You 
see. you can do U. PM) 


I N farther good news for 
Mr Mandelson, he figures 
in a TaUer list of the 100 
guests most often invited to 
society functions. Elton 
John comes top with 74.8 per 
cent of the parties, but Mr 
Tony Blair (10th) is the only 
politician to beat Mr Man- 
delson. who is 25th with 64.4 
percent. (I have asked Benja- 
min to fax you a line to the 
effect that, although highly 
flattered by my popularity, / 
attend very f etc of these func- 
tions due to my pressing Gov- 
ernment and constituency 
duties. Please insert verba- 
tim. Also mention the fact 
that Gordon Brown came in 
/. 798th place, with 0.000034 
percent PM) 


T HE Diary would like to 
state (state categori- 
cally. PM) that there Is 
no familial link whatever be- 
tween Mr Mandelson and 
Jon Mendelsohn, a former 
Blair adviser who is now a 
partner In one of the lobby- 
ing firms involved in the 
row. Mr Mendelsohn's com- 
pany held a party last week 
to celebrate New Labour’s 
first year in power. Dolly 
was Lhere, as were Jonathan 
Powell, the Prime Minister's 
chief of staiT. his special as- 
sistant Anji Hunter, and var- 
ious other Downing Street 
dignitaries. Mr Mandelson 
was not present, hut the 
Times reports that "two in- 
fluential ministerial advi- 
sers attended: Eld Owen [who 
works for Jack Straw] and 
Oofy Wegg-Prosser". (Now 
you "re being naughty again. 
It says Benjamin”, not 
Oofy”. Correct this. PM) 


B enedict Nigh tin- 
gale. theatre critic of 
that same Times, 
writes about the item con- 
cerning his positive review 
of Andrew Lloyd-Webber's 
Whistle Down The Wind in 
which he failed to mention 
that his son Christopher is 
the musical director. Mr 
Nightingale tells us that his 
first review of the show, 
written two years ago from 
Washington when Christo- 
pher was not involved, was 
also admiring, and wishes to 
“reassure your readers that 
my notice would not have 
been different by a word if 
my son had not been in- 
volved with it”. (What the 
hell's this got to do with me? 
Don't waste my time. PM} 


T HE British Medical 
Association has been 
meeting in Cardiff. 
Yesterday, doctors issued a 
warning that the NHS drug 
bill could quadruple because 
of Viagra, according to 
Radio 5 Live reporter Sharon 
Allcock. (Do u?e really want 
this smut? PM) 



Apologies, a touch of smoke — and 
a counter-attack. It’s the best way 



I N the event of war: yield a 
little, attack the enemy and 
confiise the people. In the 
event of political crisis, apolo- 
gise a bit. challenge your ac- 
cuser and throw up a smoke- 
screen. That's what the spin 
playbook says, and labour’s 
crisis-management of the 
cash-for-contacts affair fol- 
lowed it to the letter. 

First comes the touch of 
humility. Like old dance part- 
ners reunited for one more 
routine. Derek Draper and his 
early mentor Peter Mandelson 
were utterly in step yesterday 
— moving together to “plead 
guilty” to the charge that 
Derek was "brash and boast- 
ful” (Derek) and “a bit of a 
show-off" (Peter). It’s such an 
artful move, pioneered by the 
master himself. Tony Blau- 
killed the Formula One affair 
the moment he went on televi- 
sion to apologise. The trick is 
not to admit the real charge, 
just the part of it you can live 
with. In the language of Love 
Story. New Labour has writ- 
ten a new rule: politics means 
having to say you’re sorry — a 
little bit 

Next comes the counter- 
attack. This week that’s meant 
an assault on the Observer, 
which accused Labour’s court- 
iers of running their very own 
trade in cash-for-access. In a 
masterstroke. Alastair Camp- 
bell demanded that the paper 
release a tape of the key 
remark attributed to Downing 
Street aide Roger Llddle — the 
snatched moment at a cocktail 
party when Llddle allegedly 
promised to open the doors of 
the powerful for a man be 
presumed was a paying 
Draper client. In an Instant it 
was the Observer which was 


on the defensive — facing an 
ultimatum from Downing 
Street which would expire at 
11 am. (Why 11 am? Can 
Campbell have been uncon- 
sciously evoking the last som- 
ber occasion on which Num- 
ber lOset that deadline? Like a 
latter-day Neville Chamber- 
lain, Mr Campbell could tell 
the awmhiwi lobby corre- 
spondents yesterday: ‘1 have 
to ten you now that no such 
tape has been received and 
that, consequently, this 
country is at war with the 
Observer.") 

The Campbell manouevre 
was inspired: it was bound to 
work. As Labour well knows, 
the Observer never once 
claimed there was a tape of 
the Lidcfle quotation. Other 
conversations bad been taped, 
but not that one. By asking for 
proof they knew did not exist 
the Government set up a neat 
little decoy. And. lamentably, 
most journalists covering the 
story fell for it Not only did 
they spend the bulk of yester- 
days news-cycle focussing on 
the Observer’s credibility — 
rather than Labour sleaze — 
but when the tape-foat-never- 
was proved non-existent sev- 
eral pronounced the paper’s 
claims to be “crumbling”. 
More Downing Street briefing 
last night on the personal his- 
tory of the Observer’s reporter 
was designed to fin is h the job. 

But it was the third stage in 
Labour's battle- plan which 
came easiest When Derek 
Draper told the World At One 
be didn’t know what he was 
meant to have done wrong or 
what rule he was supposed to 
have broken, be would have 
had many listeners nodding in 
agreement if not sympathy. | 


For the entire row has been 
complicated, vague and ob- 
scure. For Labour, this is good 
news. Just as BOl Clinton ben- 
efited from the sheer complex- 
ity of the Whitewater affair — 
few Americans ever really 
knew what the president was 
accused of — so the fog of 
Westminster arcana envelop- 
ing the current controversy 
can only help the accused. But 
it's worth cutting through — 
and not solely to understand 
an episode which has been the 
bumpiest for this Government 
since Beraie Ecclestone. For 
what the ongoing row over 
lobbying reveals is a weak- 
ness at the heart of our very 
democracy. 

Which is not to say that the 
revelations about Labour, 
even if confirmed in detail, 
are even close to the sleaze 
that so marred the last days of 
the Major era. In the murky 
world of Ian Greer, Neff Ham- 
ilton and the rest lobbyists 
were selling access to politi- 
cians — with the politicians 
themselves taking a slice of 
the profits. There is no sugges- 
tion of that here. 

M oreover, many of 
the lobbyists insist 
their main role is to 
offer Insight and advice, not a 
swipe-card to the inner cham- 
bers of government Their 
relationship to politics is like 
lawyers to the law: they guide 
lay people around a baffling, 
alien world. Perhaps a better 
analogy might be with jour- 
nalists: these lobbyists are 
paid to develop contacts, pick 
up gossip and make a stab at 
interpreting events. The dif- 
ference is that while we do 
that job for the public, they do 


It in private — for clients who 
pay rather more than 45p a 
day. 

For all the cave a t s , many 
voters will heave in disgust at 
the thought of a coterie of 
young men growing fat on 
their proximity to power. And 
that’s really what lies at the 
bottom of the current scandal: 
a nebulous. Instinctive “yuk 
factor" at the entire business 
of lobbying. Our problem is 
not that the rules of foe trade 
may have been broken, but 
that foe trade exists at an. 

The political class wfll dis- 
miss such feelings as naive — 
arguing that lobbying is an 
essential service industry of a 
democracy — but I think the 
unease is legitimate. It does 
seem wrong that a charmed 
few are privy to knowledge 
denied the rest of us — knowl- | 
edge that can only be obtained . 
with the help of paid experts. 
Most of us do not want our 
national life to be like foe law 
— the exclusive preserve of a 
select caste of initiates lucky 
enough to be “in the loop". 

This is a flaw in the system, 
not foe people who work It — 
but there is action we can 
taka First, we need to stop 
boarding so much power at 
the centre. The more power is 
spread out. the more points of 
access are created — beyond 
the 17 members of Draper’s 
charmed circle. Second, we 
need transparency, a clear 
window on government aided 
by a foil freedom of informa- 
tion law, allowing us to keep 
our own tabs on those we hire 
to run foe country. If we make 
both these moves, we can start 
lobbying government our- 
selves. And we can do It for 
free. 


It’s not fair to pillory me for a few regrettable boasts. We lobbyists walk a fine line 

I’m sorry — a little bit 


Derek Draper 


L ATE one Thursday I 
took a call from a repre- 
sentative of a major New 
York law firm, calling me on 
the advice of his sister, a high- 
level member of Clinton's 
White House staff Or at least r 
thought i was. Greg Palast 
explained his associates 
needed “eyes and ears” in 
London. A real understanding 
of British politics and regu- 
lated industries was neces- 
sary. He Coated foe possibility 
of an £ 8,000 per month 
retainer, a hefty fee for any 
consultancy. I agreed to see 
him at his convenience and I 
wrote outlining what my firm 
GPC. offers. 

Over foe next fortnight I 
met or spoke to Mr Palast five 
times. Once in the GPC offices 
and then at our annual recep- 
tion. where among others, in- 
cluding the chairman of the 
energy select committee. Mr 
Palast met Roger Llddle. 
(Hardly secret or sinister 200 
people were present) The last 
time we met was for a “cele- 
bratory" drink. “You’re my 
man.” he said. We had a glass 
of champagne at the Reform 


Club. "Let’s leave politics 
aside." be urged, ’’and just get 
to know each other.” 

But after a while he began 
his by now tedious question- 
ing. which I put down to him 
being an American new to the 
UK. “Who did I know?" “How 
well did I know them." etc. It 
was probably then that I 
finally made foe brash state- 
ment “There are 17 people 
who matter and I know them 
Intimately." What I never said 
to Mr Palast (or indeed, ever, 
to anyone) is that these people 
are for sale. They are not 
Despite foe work I did with 
most of them when T was 
Peter Mandelson’s researcher 
1 have never asked, let alone 
received, any inside informa- 
tion, government document or 
favour of any sort I wouldn't 
ask. they wouldn’t offer. 

This, I repeatedly explained 
at length. I thought Palast was 
being obtuse: I now know he 
was endlessly pushing for 
damning quotes for his piece. 
The lengths I went to get 
across to Mr Palast how UK 
Lobbying works would be 
dear if foe Observer release 
their tapes, which I chal- 
lenged them to da The lengths 
that Mr Palast went to entrap 


me into offering “access or 
secrets for cash” would be 
equally clear. He got nowhere. 
Otherwise that is what we 
would have been reading 
about in the Observer, not my 
ill-advised brashness. Al- 
though 1 do feel embarrassed 
by how 1 come across, being a 
bit of a loudmouth is no 


I do regret the 
embarrassment I 
have caused to the 
Labour Party 

crime, especially, it as my 
friends will testily, it’s often 
done tongue in cheek. 

But I do regret foe embar- 
rassment I have caused to my- 
self and to foe Labour Party, 
to which I have been commit- 
ted since the age of 17. 1 espe- 
cially regret foe embarrass- 
ment I have caused to people 
within it whom 1 admire and 
whose integrity is beyond 
doubt to all those who know 
them. But I am stm left won- 
dering what I am accused of 
Yesterday foe Sun said that I 


had been nailed by the Ob- 
server for offering advance 
copies of speeches and selling 
lunch at Downing Street I 
never done either, and even 
Mr Palast with his selective 
quoting and ercihellfahmen tc 
didn't claim I bad. 

I have felt In the last 24 
hours that every real or Imag- 
ined sin of foe lobbying world 
was being heaped on my 
shoulders. But all I can do is 
try to disentangle things. Do 
lobbyists sell Influence? No. 
But we do advise how a com- 
pany can Increase theirs. Usu- 
ally this is humdrum stuff 

drawing up a case, explaining 
political buzz words, identify- 
ing people who should be ap- 
proached. “It's a fine line" I 
can bear Guardian readers 
Cry. And you’re right But it is 
a line lobbyists tread every 
day. We do so pretty much In 
the public spotlight with a 
ferocious investigative media 
and for major blue chip com- 
panies who wouldn't touch 
anything or anyone unethicaL 

The Observer were right to 
test whether there was any- 
thing untoward In the world 
of New Labour lobbying but 
when they found so little they 
should have accepted that To 


instead build up a conversa- 
tion with Roger Liddle that as 
they presented it never hap- 
pened and a few regrettable 
boasts by me about who 1 
knew was simply not fair. 

I feel as If I have been on 
public trial for foe last three 
days of my life and yet no one 
explained foe charges. 
Sadly for Mr Palast the Ob- 
server, and ironically, for me, 
he didn’t come up with a real 
story. 

The worst thing, thoug h, is 
the worry that I have let 
people down — people whose 
politics I share and have 
worked for since I joined — 
and fought — a Militant-In- 
fested Labour Party in Man- 
chester in 1987. I have never 
found being ambitious and 
successful in contradiction 
with supporting the Labour 
Party. I’ve made a lot of 
friends along the way (and 
they've shown their mettle 
this week) but 1 also made a 
few enemies. Politics (indeed 
life) is like that They must 
have been having a whale of a 
time this week. But whatever 
happens to my job as a lobby- 
ist or as a columnist 1 will still 
be there, fighting for what I 
believe in. 


Canker 
in No 10 



T HE rash of lobbyists, 
special advisers and 
power-brokers sur- 
rounding this Government 
are only outward symptoms 
of the real disease. Curiously, 
comment so far has focused 
an the surface bolls and not on 
foe sickness within. Draper. 
Llddle and the rest are neither 
powerful nor important— the 
stuff of marginal gossip. But 
Inside foe heart of Govern- 
ment all this springs from one 
virus, and its name is Peter 
Mandelson. 

Many hoped that when 
Tony Blair took office, he’d 
Hmiiif his old friend for all he 
did, reward him with some fit- 
ting job and dispense with his 
dark arts. Like Prince Hal. 
Blair qii onid have cast aside 
the companions of oppositon 
who no longer become the dig- 
nity of office. His Mephistoph- 
eles may yet prove his 
undoing. 

It is a measure of foe fear 
Mandelson instils that serious 
political writers rarely finger 
him directly or analyse this 
over-mighty courtier who cor- 
rupts and distorts, sows seeds 
of rancour and dispenses 
favours. Impudent diarists 
may tease, Rory Bremner 
mocks and “Mandy" ’s name 
is taken in vain. But heavy- 
weight criticism from those 
genuinely in the know is thin 
on the ground. Why? Because 
to fall out with Mandelson is a 
dangerous game. His wrath is 
mighty and permanent, his 
writ runs deep and wide, 
through much of the press 
and far into foe 
establishment 
He is the model for this flo- 
tilla of young men (very 
rarely women) of all parties 
who are the new political 
cadre. Politics Is their whole 
life, as they glide effortlessly 
from student union to think- 
tanks and Internships at the 
US Congress, breathing noth- 
ing but foe foetid political air. 
For them, policies are simply ! 
the fools of power. There is no i 
right or wrong, no ideology. | 

not even “what works” in foe 
real world. For them all that 
works is the selling of mes- 
sages that get power for them- 
selves and their master of foe 
day. (Some slither quite natu- 
rally from party to party , nos- 
ing out where power is.) 
Opinion polls are their only 
reality, psepbological calcula- 
tors the only truth. The Ob- 
server’s charges against this 
coterie are less ones of sub- 
stance than of gross presump- 
tion. Policies have not been 
warped, no ministers sub- 
orned — Only the tawnighlrtg 
Impression given that every- 
thing can be fixed. And the 
icon of this nether world is 
Mandelson. 

Why does Blair still keep 
him by his side? Because most 
Princes need at least one 
courtier on whom they de- 
pend utterly. Mandelson is 
trusted as he has no other 
source of power than his mas- 
ter, no base In party, cabinet 
or anywhere. He has no 
agenda, no policy other than 
to do his master’s work and 
do It well. Campbell is the fog- 
horn — Mandelson is the be- 
loved. 


M ANDELSON’S charm 
is dazzling, magicaL 
When he smiles, foe 
room smiles with hrm. He en- 
trances children, mesmerises 
matrons and magnate alike. 
At a birthday party 1 watched 
him dance with inspired 
grace, lithe and mercurial, de- 
lighting all with his infectious 
pleasure. Tony Blair was 
there and Gordon Brown, bat 
not John Smith, then leader. 
He was not Smith’s man, in- 
deed there was much whis- 
pered sighing In foe room that 
if only Blair were leader . . . 
He is a loved uncle in the Blair 
family. His flattering, witty, 
easy company is a blessing 
when the going gets tough 
We might ail like a Mandels on 
close at hand. So long as he 
was on our side. 

As a foe he is lethal, vindic- 
tive, vituperative and petty. 


While savage against enemies 
— or foe many he despises — 
he Is quick to take umbrage. 
The jokes hurt and be snarls 
back. His public personna on 
television is surprisingly 
calamitous, unable to Qasb 
that charm on camera, dis- 
playing instead a defensive 
querulousness, oddly Stiff, 
like an Irritable camel. Reply- 
ing to accusers yesterday, he 
hit back at Observer journal- 
ism — nit-picking, forensicly 
quite clever, but missing the 
big picture. Puffed up 
with his master's power, he 
has offended too many, in- 
cluding old friends. He makes 
enemies quite needlessly- 
How much of the supposed 
Blair/Brown split Is Mandel- 
son’s fault? Most of it. directly 
or Indirectly. Where Mandel- 
son goes, discord follows. He 
is visce rally loathed by many 
Brownites, with good reason. 
To suffer the Mandelson! an 
sneer of contempt is quite 
enough to start a war. Had 
Blair put aside his old friend 
on entering Downing Street, 
he might now find relation- 
ships around him earner. 


D OES the king know 
what harm is done in 
his name, the people 
always ask? It is part of 
Blair ’s Arthurian insouci- 
ance not to know. He is so cer- 
tain of bis own inviolability 
that he can sometimes sur- 
round himself with moral 
hazards, bad company and 
dangerous men, yet believe 
none of it touches his un- 
doubted integrity. In foe Ec- 
clestone affair , he was more 
guilty of arrogant Innocence 
than corruption. How could 
anyone dare think he would 
take such a decision on For- 
mula One except on foe basis 
of facts? And so he talks with 
Murdoch every week, meets 
him often, praises Sir David 



speaks no eviL 

It is likely that foe bad o 
pany Blair sometimes keej 
comes from Mandelson coi 
nections. For Mandelson’s 
social net spreads ever wic 
delighting kna vishly In coi 
pany that wishes nothing I 
HI upon bis party. So he wj 
out with Elisabeth Murdoc 
and is a close confidant of 
Carla Powell, even as she c 
ganised grand parties for 
Jimmy Goldsmith’s electio 
campaign. All kinds of hig] 
Tories and louche haul mo 
denizens beam fondly at fo 
name of Peter. Even Camfl 
How far all this is from Bai 
lepooL But then he is equal 
intimate with John Birt, ai 
goes shopping with him. 
Name anyone with power, 
Peter knows them. For any 
lobbyist, his address book ■ 
both sides of the Atlantic 
would be to die for. He is tt 
most sought after man whe 
ever there is power, money 
social cache: Why does be i 
it? What for? Is it just peace 
ing abou t or is there politi 
method in it? Maybe, mayb 
not. 

One thing Is certain, this 
social and political promisi 
ty does Blair harm. It begu 
Blair into thinking there is 
difference between good an 
bad people, that consensus 
must include arch enemies 
But wherever Mandelson 
goes, in good mood or in ba 
he tends to damage Blair. 
There is decadence and dax 
ger here, an unspoken trad 
m borrowed prime miniate 
rial power. Mandelson'? lit 
imitators who boast of touc 
mg his coat-tails are only g 

traque parodies of their tut 

Cirtting off these minions w 
not cut out the canker In fo 
heart of Number lo. 
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Time to probe lobbying HJsi 

WITH KING Billy’s (disloyal) deRr*mfiant « f with 
massing in the fields round Dramcree, the niaki 
Prime Minister had pressing thmgQ to do hette 
yesterday: his willingness to with ities 
Orange Order leaders is courageous and errai 
welcome. The maintenance of peace and gove 
order in Ulster is indeed a priority. But socle 
T ony Blair cannot be allowed to pretend, as mini 
he has before, that he is above the m &ifr* days 
The sooner he realises that the charge of credj 
peddling i nfl uenc e is not just another spin Th 
operation to be left to Alistair Campbell the cfaed 
better. The very identity of New Labour is at them 
stake; suddenly its values look tarnished. to m 
Yesterday the Government was spared the Labo 
embarrassment of the House of Commons toey 
Standards and Privileges Committee’s de- (Puh3 
en din g that Geoffrey Robinson bad offended mid 
against the parliamentary code by not de- wide 
(daring all of his far-flung financial inter- Gov® 
ests; that may come next week. It would be That 
unfair not to suspend judgment But in the ofihn 
meantime, it needs to be asked who it was worti 
appointed Mr Robinson without ensuring he cies i 
was “squeaky dean” (if we may give that John 
phrase a thorough dry-cleaning after it was — sh 
soiled by the ever-bullying Gerald Kauf- their 
man)? Who is it who seems to believe that loud: 
creating a climate in which British business reme 
prospers, creates jobs and make profits Bu 
entails a kind of free-for-all at Number 10, in acha 
which contributions to party coffers will tratee 
turn the key in the lock? Who created such a other 
damagmgjy ambiguous role for Peter Man- hatefc 
delson while condoning his p eculiar style — But t 


‘Five minutes after I 
met Derek Draper, I 
joined the Liberals’ 

Tim Farron, Letters 


the quality of his judgment shown yesterday 
in his slightly ambivalent defence of the 
ubiquitous Derek Draper? The answer is the 
same Mr Blair who hag largely diapanapd 
with Cabinet govern m ent, and whose inter- 
est in challenging or cautionary advice from 
the Whitehall machine is strictly limited. 
His choice of friends is notoriously suspect 
He cannot seem to see that a government 
with moral ambitions and aspirations to 
make Britain a fairer place, modem and 
bettergoveraed, depend heavily an the qual- 
ities of those who surround him, run his 
errands, get through on his private 1 ttm» To 
govern effectively, even with the limited 
social and economic ambitions of this ad- 
ministration, demands credibility. In recent 
days, dm Blah: administration has seen that 
credibility dented. 

Things are recoverable. The system’s 
dherlpa and balances Vfelc in The Tories get 
themselves a cause, and are able, for once, 
to mount an effective attack. If backbench 
Labour MPs have an ounce of self-respect 
they will crank up the select committees 
(Public Administration, Public Accounts) 
and investigate the lobbying phenomenon 
which caused so much trouble to the last 
Government and which now tbr ^+pns this 
That oft-repeated Campbell line that no 
offences have been charged to ministers is 
worth savouring. Those with positive poli- 
cies to conduct and publics to persuade — 
John Prescott, David -Hhxhkett among them 
— should start saying just how damaging to 
their effectiveness is this association of 
louche young men in and around SW1: the 
remedy is a better balanced Cabinet 

But the immediate prescription has to be 
a ^bang pd itnp for the choral ranks orches- 
trated by Mr Campbell. Mr Draper and the 
other hungry little worms may have been 
hatched from the chrysalis of New Labour. 
But they can be starved. If access is their 


cmrency, b ankr upt them Let them live, or 
die, by toe same rules which govern (rather 
well) the neces sary dealings erf civil servants 
and ministers with interest groups and their 
agents. If that requires Mr Blair to order a 
few months' self-denial by ministers and a 
few missed champag ne receptions, is that 
really a high price for ensuring the Govern- 
ment's political priorities, especially peace 
in Ulster, are carried forward in more 
sanitary political conditions? 

Don’t raise rates 

The economy is already slowing 

TEDS BANK of England would be very ill- 
advised to raise interest rates yet again 
today as almost everyone seems to be ex- 
pecting. There is growin g gv jdgnc** that the 
recession, already apparent in the manufao , 
taring sector, is spreading swiftly to ser- 
vices. To kick toe economy when it is ! 
already slowing down (as is the rest of 
Europe) could turn a cyclical slowdown into 
a fullblown recession. Interest rates have 
already been raised six times since Labour 
came to power. Since it takes op to two 
years before higher interest rates are fully 
effective, all Labour’s increases have yet to 
impact frilly on an economy that is already 
slowing down rapidly. If it takes so long 
before the effects are fully felt should the 
Bank not be thinking of a reduction rather 
than an increase now? 

Members of the Bank’s monetary commit- 
tee must look more closely at the real world 
as well as their abstruse mathematical mod- 
els. The foot is the danger of recession is 
now much greater than that of inflation. 
The Bank is concerned about the latest 5J2 
per cent rise in earnings, but this has been 
so inflated by City bonuses, the rush to beat 


the clampdown on profit-related play, plus 
technical changes to the pay index, that it 
would be wiser to wait before concluding 
that toe wage volcano has erupted. Figures 
for wage settlements (excluding bonuses 
and overtime) are irmeh more modest. The 
rise in price inflati on to -12 per cent has I 
been inflat e d by mortgage costs (the result 
of raising interest rates), seasonal food 
prices and the effects of Labour's first two 
budgets (reduction of mortage interest 
relief, higher petrol costs etc). Strip these 
away and the increase is only 2J> per cent 
Nearly all of the “worrying” part of 
inflatio n has been the result of government 
policies to curb inflation or to raise money. 
If toe Rank continues to raise interest rates 
then — because of toe importance they still 
have in wage negotiations — it could create 
inflat ion that would not otherwise have 
happened. One of the problems is that the 
monetary committee — unlike its counter- 
part in toe United States — has a brief to 
worry about inflation primarily and not the 
real economy. Such terms of reference were 
a mistake, as was the Government's deci- 
sion not to curb consumer demand through 
higher taxes. This put too much of the 
burden of curbing consumption on interest 
rates. If toe Bank thinks it is being placed in 
an impossible position it should say so loud 
and clear — while leaving interest rates 
unchanged. 


Tsar of the street 

Tackle causes, not symptoms 

A FEW weeks ago. an irreverent rough 
sleeper was interviewed on toe BBC Today 
programme about his problems. His biggest 
complaint was the n umb er of voluntary 
soup kitchen teams who kept waking him 


up on his doorstep. It was impossible to get 
a good night's sleep. Whimsical It might 
have been but it involved a useful lesson: 
even voluntary organisations need to co- 
ordinate their sendees. For statutory ser- 
vices this is even more vitaL For far from 
being over-supplied with support services, 
the homeless face more holes in the welfare 
state than any other group. Yesterday’s 
rough sleepers' package from toe Govern- 
ment’s social exclusion unit won high 
praise from the pressure groups — and 
rightly so. It set an ambitious target (a two- 
thirds reduction by toe year 2002); recog- 
nised the problem was more deep-seated 
than merely a shortage of hostel places, 
drastic though those cuts have been; and 
not only called for better co-ordination but 
produced four ministers plus the Prime 
Minister all pledged to the cause. 

A cynic might say this government is in 
danger of creating more tsars than a Rus- 
sian royal family. First a drugs tsar, now a 
street tsar. But if a central lesson is better 
co-ordination, then strong co-ordinators are 
needed. The street tsar will concentrate on 
London, but six other cities will be expected 
to appoint local co-ordinators. The Prime 
Minister talked of reducing the number of 
rough sleepers to zero. That is a daunting 
task, but one every civilised nation should 
aspire to. The solution is not to sweep them 
off toe streets through a new criminal law 
— an option which toe report leaves open 
once hostel places have been increased — 
but to tackle toe root causes: toe poor 
support for children leaving care, patients 
discharged from mental hospitals, and in- 
mates freed from prison. The Prime Minis- 
ter noted that only one in 20 rough sleepers 
is doing so by choice. One-third have been 
in care, a half in prison and a majority have 
some form of addiction or mental problem. 
Prison is not a solution. 


Letters to the Editor 


Sa. The cost of Dollygate 


HAUE YOU GOT A TAPE OF ME 
SAYVMq AM MV RPO M? 


On fathers’ rights (and the 
purpose of knicker elastic) 



O RANGEMEN see the deri- 
sion to reroute their 
Drumcree march as a defeat of 
their historic rights. Will they 

spp a t rtiimphalla t march hy 

the Catholic residents of the 
Garvaghy Road through a 
Protestant area as a reason- 
able celebration of the event? 
Ken Brock. 

Saltbum, Cleveland. 

I N THE wake of the recent 
cannabis legalisation debate, 
I propose that marijuana be 
legalised in Northern Ireland 
as a pilot for the rest of the UK. 
Hugh Gallagher. 

Brentwood, Essex. 

D RUMCREE: Glastonbury 
for bigots? 

Jean Onlipo. 

Brighton. 

HE Leo Baxendale's query 
n (Letters, July 4): the Ex- 
ploited, an early eighties’ an- 
archist punk band from Edin- 
burgh, had a song. Exploited 
Barmy Army, with the lines 
“We’re the exploited Barmy 
Army don’t try and mess". 
This chant was transferred 
from Exploited concerts to 
Scottish football grounds and 
thence to England. 

Sam McCartin. 

London. 

|OHNAlIeyiswrong(Let- 
Uters, July 6). I had to pay the 
£97.50 licence fee to watch five 
hours of the Test match. His 
mother had the option Of the 
cricket, another BBC TV chan- 
nel or five excellent BBC 
radio channels. We have both 
had value for money. 

J Walker. 

Heme Bay. Kent. 

THOSE of us who do not sub- 
I scribe to Sky or watch ITV 
are forced to pay some of their 
costs (Leader, July 7). Adverts 
are paid for from the profits _ 
on the things we buy. 

Dave Stretch. 

Manchester. 


D ollygate has 
thrown much-needed 
light on the shadowy 
Progress magazine (People 
wbo know people, July 6). We 
now know it was founded by 

Wptpr Manitolsim 'ii c onfidant , 

Derek Draper which, of 
course, would be small change 
to a man cm £250 an hour. But 
this is the magazine that was 
sold to party members as the 
successor to Labour Active, 
an in-house publication. It is 
sent unsolicited to party activ- 
ists at home. 

I often wondered how 
Draper seemed to get hold of 
membership lists despite the 
Data Protection Act But this 
would be no problem for a 
man wbo Is able to get advance 
notice of the Government’s 
spending plans. 
PeteWlBsman, 

Labour Party br anch 
secretary, L o ndon . 


politan clique take over the 
democratic process. If this 
sounds familiar, it Is. This is 
exactly the path that the Con- 
servative government took. 

The 1997 general election 
result was in part a rejection 
of toe sleazy politics erf the 
d ghHwi an d nineties. If New 
Labour cannot prove that it is 
about dean government, it 
will not just be toe career 
prospects ofMr Draper that 
are affected but people’s belief 
in democratic government. 
Robert Smith. 

London. 


I more than happy to sacrifice 
Mr Draper in the hope we 
don't look too closely at what 
his bragging has revealed. 

It is difficult to explain to 
people outside the party that 
the rise of New Labour has 
been a process of dosing down 
democracy . Party members 
now have little or no say in 
policy, and selection of cand- 
idates is designed to exclude 
independent voices. We look 
on from the outside as a metro- 


I ment accuses your sister 
paper toe Observer ofrircu- 
lation bonding” as if it is auto- 
matic proof of perfidy. But I 
don’t recall Mr Murdoch’s Sun 
being lambasted for rircula- 
tion-bmldingwhenit 
switched support from the ua- . 
tenably unpopular Tories to 
support for Hlair In the elec- 
tion. Nor were his editors 
“called to account” for the 
recent attack on Blair. 

What is this notion of “per- 
fectly proper lobbying" — 
what has any kind of paid, 
inside-track influence got to 
do with democracy? 

Don Hoskins. 

Lo n don. 

\ A /HEN I was chair ofVanx- 
VV hall Labour Party • 
branch, Derek Draper told me 


Will tsar’s reign help homeless? 


V V the “street tsar” be a ver- 
sion of Thatcher’s use of toe 
vagrancy laws to get the home- 
less off the streets because it 
embarrasses tourists (Streets 
tsar to fight for homeless, July 
6)? 

There is a wide variety of 
reasons why some people 
sleep rough — including a fail- 
ure of care in the community 


and the sheer lack of afford- 
able housing. Hour new 
wnolal i.«tf gm mr nmgni is am- 
ploying a tsar to tackle the 
issue from this basis then 
there may be grounds for 
hope. God forgive them if they 
are tinkering with the prob- 
lem and trying to sweep it 
undear toe political carpet. 
J ohn BJlar. 

Skipton. N Yorks. 


“there was no room in the 
Labour Party” for people like 
me because I suggested that 

wp qhnnld rptawi s omething nf 

Clause 4. 1 feel the time has 
come to return the comp- 
liment. Doesn’t the Labour 
Party have a rule that anyone 
who 'brings the party into dis- 
repute should be disciplined? 
We Should be seen to be at 
least as quick atthrowing out 
arrogant, self-serving en- 
tryists of the right who tarnish 
toe image of our party as we 
were at expelling members of 
the hard left 
Fiona Campbell. 
Mtochtohamp ton. Glos. 

VOU report that “the 
T country is split over 
whether Britain is stin a 
‘snobbish’ society” (Britain 
really is cool, poll shows, Ju3y 
7). Perhaps you answer that 
question yourself two pages 
later when you describe how 
Derek Draper has made “a 
long and ambitious slog from a 

mndi« t ifl trnfa<:hion- 

ableChorley”. 

Geoffrey Wheatcroft 
Bath, Somerset 

I WAS 16 when I first met 

Derek Draper — he was be- 
hind the Labour stall at the 
Runshaw College societies' 
fair in 198K Five minutes later 
I joined the Liberal Party. 
GDrTTmFarron. 

Leyland, Lancs. 


W E need to ensure that 
there is a better supply of 
good quality move-on housing 
to give toe homeless Indepen- 
dence once their acute prob- 
lems are over. This is the real 

can be eradicated. 

The budget for social hous- 
ing has been cut throughout 
the 1990s. 

Richard dark- 
Chief executive. 

Focus Housing Group, 

Bi rmingham 


obbyfodder 






N EW Labour should 
just admit that they 
made a promise be- 
fore the election, but 
didn’t have room for It in the. 
manifesto. Which was so asto 
avoid alienating Middle Eng- 
Sod. “We pledge that for toe 
whole five-year mitf 
Li ament, we will mam tain toe 
Tories’ corruption levels. 
'Then they could d ear a n 

this up. simply by saying: 


“We a commitment to 
the British people to be in- 
volved in scandals with shady 
businessmen cm a regular 

basis and we intend to stick to 
It” 

New Labour say toe cur- 
rent scandal isn't about them, 
but about one lobbyist But 
that lobbyist could operate be- 
cause there’s truth to his 
dalm that to toe Government 
“there are 17 people who 

count”. Especially as amongst 

the 17 only six have been 
elected by anybody. And one, 
Roger Lidcfle. stood as an SDP 
candidate and didn't get in. 

So when teachers are ex- 
plaining the parliamentary 
system to their pupils, they 
should say: “We live in a ae- 
mocracy. Which means that 
, to get to a position where you 
can run society you have to 
stand to be elected as an MP- 
Then you have to lose this 
election and he put in charge 
of Tony Blair’s policy unit. 

Lobbyists bave only to find 
Ways of mfinpncing one of 


these 17 people and they be- 
come worth paying. Which is 
why they do whatever is nec- 
essary to keep in with the 17. 

For example, Derek Draper, 
toe lobbyist at toe centre of 
the current scandal, says his 
column to the Daily Express 
was vetted each week by 
Peter Mandelson. Which must 
have made it the dullest 
column in any paper, ton of 
thoughts like: *T felt as sick as 
the next man when David 
Beckham was sent off against 
Argentina. But then I cheered 
myself up by remembering 
tb»t this week another two 
poles are being dotted into 
the Mflianninwi Dome, which 
will make us as proud of Brit- 
ain as any Michael Owes 


New Labour gets embroiled 
in these scandals because 
they believe their own rheto- 
ric. They’re convinced that 
they arrived in office not be- 
cause of a massive mood for 
change, but through being 
spun into power by 1? people 





• * > 



How we ape our ancestors 


D AYMOND Dart's theory of 
Plevolved human aggression 
may now be revealed as mis- 
taken (Theory that war is in 
the genes is flight of fancy. 

July 6). However, biology Is not 
an the sid e of those who seek 
passivity in oar origins. 

Oar dentition is carniv- 
orous, meant for tearing flesh. 
Also, new studies of our pri- 
mate cousins, the chimpan- 
zees, reveal them as weapon- 
wj aiding murderers, not the 
placid tea-drinkers cf commer- 
cials. Scientists also believe 
that since many australopitbe- 
dne skulls are smashed on the 
left side, ancient primates 
were right-handed. This sup- 
ports the Clarite-Kubrick hy- 
pothesis in 2001 that human 
manual dexterity evolved 
from handling tools. 

We should accept our gen- 
etic inheritance, then use our 
intelligence to realise that 
what may have been useful on : 
the African savannah in the 
pleiocene, is now counter-pro- 
ductive. It once made sense to 
kill, now It makes sense to live 
in harmony. 

Peter StocktlL 
Middlesbrough. 

A GGRESSION is an instinc- 
AAtive response to a per- 
ceived threat But the intell- 
igent animal learns to inhibit 


I who can play the media. Lob- 
' hying, and the scandals which 
1 come with it fits their style, 
because to them opinion is 
swung by intrigues, factions 
and whispers in private 
meetings. 

Which Is why It must puz- 
zle than that a poll in yester- 
day’s Guardian showed that 
68 per cent of people still be- 
lieve that Britain is a class- 
ridden society. 

How do New Labour intend 
to salve that then? Maybe the 
68 per cent will all get a visit 
from a spin doctor who’ll tell 
os “Listen, I’ve had a word 
with Jack Straw and he as- 
sures me It’s a thing of the 
past” 

I N FACT the poll could 
show little else, as the , 
realities of class society 
are so obvious. For exam- 
ple, that the arrogant Draper 
can boast about “stuffing his 
bank account at £2'50 an 
hour”, while working closely 
with a government which 


asked workers to be graiefol 
for £3 an hour. 

This was the problem with 
the eampgtgn for the mini- 
mum wage. It wasn't ambi- 
tious enoug h. Instead of po- 
litely asking for £4.30 an hour, 
the unions should bave said: 
“Look Blair, our security 
guards and office cleaners 
don’t get out of bed for less 
than rasa an hour. Either 
they stuff their pockets with 
10 K a week or it’s no deal, 
grinning boy.” 

And he’d probably have 
said; “Ah now this is a lan- 
guage I understand.” 

The insiders who make 
New Labour’s decisions are 
proud to be guided not by 
principles or ideas, which 

makes thorn susceptible tO 
being persuaded by anyone 
wbo turns up for a private 
meetin g to lobby their own 
cause. Lobbying is by its na- 
ture corrupt, as It is only 
available to the rich. In 
return for influence, lobbyists 
can offer prestige, money, and 


aggressive impulses in toe in- 
terests of self-preservation. So 
what our ancestors may have 
done is irrelevant Our 
evolved intelligence allows us 
to recognise that malevolence 
is stupidly selfish and benevo- 
lence sensible selfishness. 
Simon Young. 

London. 

N OT in Sun City but In 
chilly Antarctica lives the 
creature holding the key to 
why we differ so from gorillas 
(Scientists reject racial view of 
origins, July 6). Only toe pen- 
guin shares our upright bi- 
pedal stance. This has long 
been recognised as supporting 
the aquatic ape theory, iethat 
we had an evolutionary phase 
parallelling that of sea mam- 
mals. 

But why are our heads 
perched on top of our spines, 
unlike sea mammals where 
the spine enters the back of the 
skull? Penguins tell alL They 
have been around for 45 mil- 
lion years, following their 
semi-aquatic, semi-terrestrial 
lifestyle. Perhaps as adapta- 
tions to rising sea and lake 
levels, we evolved specifically 
as a semi-aquatic, semi-terres- 
trial creatures — horizontal at 
sea, upright on land. 

Neil Hornsby. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


a boost to New Labour’s busi- 
ness-friendly image. Whereas , 
it probably wouldn’t work to 
ring up Gordon Brown’s 
office and say: “Any chance of 
meeting up to discuss pension 
rises? I can give you an excel- 
lent tip for- the 3.45 at Chep- 
stow.” 

But lobbyists can only oper- 
ate at all because New 
Labour’s decisions are always 
whether to act to the interests 
of this or that big business- 
man. 

If they acted instead for the 
minions of people who are 
sick Of the greed of big busi- 
nessmen. the lobby industry 
couldn’t work. Because all 
they could say to their clients 
would be: “For only £5,000 I 
can get you a meeting with 
the Prime Minister, to which 
it will be explained why 
you’re going to be paying 
more tax to tend schools and 
the health service. And for 
another two grand I can get 
th e Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to tell you to piss off'’ 


r>OLLY Toynbee allows a 
I few ambiguities through 
in her piece on fathers’ rights 
(July 6). “Parental respons- 
ibility^ as fathers’ rights are 
called in law. parental respon- 
sibility is a legal concept 
which mothers have automat- 
ically, and anyone else 
(fathers included) can apply 
for. either from toe mother or, 
if she does not agree, through 
the courts. When my daugh- 
ter’s father and I registered 
her birth (together, though 
unmarried>five years ago, no- 
body bothered to mention that 
he would have no legal respon- 
sibility for or to her ifl fell 
under a bus. 

“Mothers are appalled that 
a one-night-stand father might 
be tied to her forever”. Again, 
so are some fathers appalled 
by some one-night-stand 
mothers. This could be an ar- . 
gument against one-night 
stands, or against not getting 
along with people whom you 
hardly know (hardly knowing 
each other can be a blessing in 


thp*^» circumstancs, as you 
have nothing to hate each 
other for yet). But most of all it 

wan arg umen t a gains t sqr 

and nature, and therefore fac- 
ile. Sorry parents, but you are 
tied together forever, however 
loose, uncomfortable or incon- 
venient those bonds might be. 
You have a child, and a child 
comes from, and has a right to 
two of you. 

Louisa Young. 

London. 


Oknicker elastic” do they, 
Mr President of Families 
Need Fathers (Letters, July 7)? 
Presumably to catapult you 
well away from their children. 
I’ve always suspected that 
Families Need Fathers were 
little more than a whingeing 
group of men deprived of their 
“sexual rights by marriage”. 

Hardly in the interest of toe 
child. 

Ella Clark. 

Brighton. 

East Sussex. 


SINAI FOR £260? 


rUALK THIS WAY. 

The Guide Dogs for die Blind Association needs 
adventurous people to join them on a trek in one 
of the world’s most beautiful deserts. The Sinai 
expedition calces you along Historic pilgrim routes, 
past bustling Bedouin camps, up to die summit of 
Mount Sinai The journey ends with a morning of 
snorkelling in die magical coral reefs of the Red Sea. 

Food, accomodation, flights and camels are 
included! A partner’s package is also- available. All 
you have to do is make a personal contribution of 
£260 towards the cost of your trip and raise a 
minimum of £2,000 sponsorship for Guide Dogs 
for the Blind. 

There are two trek dates. Either 18 to 25 March 
or 25 March to 1 April 1999. Call us today for 
your free brochure. _ 


0870 1290910 Jfr 

CHIDE BAGS. TIE EYES BF THE BLIND. 
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12 OBITUARIES 

Kay Thompson 


The Guardian Wednesday July 8 1998 

n 


The height 


of style 


I F YOU appreciate high 
style you owe Eay 
Thompson, who has died 
aged 95, a snappy fare- 
well salute. Yes. you do 
remember her. in the 1957 
movie musical Funny Face. 
wittily behatted as magazine 
editor Maggie Prescott dictat- 
ing the definitive fashion 
statement ‘Take a letter to 
the women of America: banish 
the black, bury the blue, bum 
the beige . . . Think pink!” 
Thompson would have 
hated to be the blend of Diana 
V reeland of Vogue with a 
touch or Carmel Snow of 
Harpers she created for 
Funny Face.- She was as chic 
and certain as both, but she 
bad done perhaps even more 
than they had to influence 
style. She had inspired Judy 
Garland and Lena Horne 
(who called her “the best 
vocal coach in the world"), 
transformed cabaret and as 
any American will tell you, 
let loose that extremely fam- 
ous child Eloise. When 
Thompson was an elderly 
recluse in a wheelchair In her 
god-daughter Liza Minnelli's 
New York apartment Vanity 
Fair profiled her. The homage 
ran at a reverential length 
previously only accorded to 
Jackie Kennedy Onassis. 

She was bora in St Louis, 
was a young band singer in 
Los Angeles: her arrange- 
ments for her radio group, the 
Rhythm Singers on CBS, 
made 'em red-hot Her at- 
tempt to conquer Broadway 
failed when show impresario 
Lee Shubert found her sex- 
less. (Much he knew.) The 


break came in 1944 when her 
former pianist, composer 
Hugh Martin, was called up 
in the second world war. He 
had been at MGM with the 
unit set up by Arthur Freed, 
which upgraded the movie 
musical into the great pop art 
form of the 1940s and early 
1950s. Martin told producer 
Roger Edens that Thompson 
would do everything he did 
but better. 

Boy, did she. Visually, she 
outlined her bold personal ele- 
gance all over the Freed out- 


She seems to have 
originated the 
fashion for 
pronouncing 
BO-O-O-R- ing’ 
on descending 
notes, the way we 
all do now 


put (there's a little of her in 
the long-legged dancers Ann 
Miner and Cyd Charisse and a 
lot in later Garland). Vocally, 
she taught Garland to use her 
Imperfect breathing dramati- 
cally and encouraged Home to 
sound like her name. If you've 
heard Thompson's own rare 
recording, you recognise her 
jazzy sophistication in MGM 
numbers like Mack the Black 
in The Pirate (1948). She was 
also reluctant big sister to the 


doped-up Garland, dismissing 
the era later with a drawled, 
dry “Drugaroonies". 

When she fled Freed in 
1947, she took Andy Williams 
and his three singing 
brothers under the wire with 
her to work the cabaret "sa- 
loon beat". Thompson out- 
moded girl singers crooning 
to a mighty microphone on 
the edge of the dancefloor. 
She dangled mikes above to 
pick up herself and the boys, 
who were very much more 
than harking in her rnln j. 
Broadway-p reductions. The 
act commanded $15,000 a 
week In the dreg years of New 
York’s cafe society — the talk 
of the town. 

Unto, as ever, she grew 
bored, and worked up one of 
her voices, a miniature adult 
— '1 am Eloise, 1 am six” — 
into a hook. Thompson was 
Introduced to a young artist 
Hilary Knight who instinc- 
tively knew bow this brat 
should look — no curls, teeny 
mouth — and they had a ball 
collaborating. Girls were 
sweet in the 1950s. Eloise was 
as sharp as Lewis Carroll's 
Alice, albeit an Alice with a 
checking account who lived 
alone at the Plaza Hotel and 
behaved like an imperious 
dowager. The book went Into 
a second printing the day 
after publication, and Eloise 
was a best-seller in 1955 (and 
is by now a million-seller). 
There were dolls and clothes, 
and a phone at the Plaza on 
which you could hear Thomp- 
son’s snitty little Eloise voice. 

Thompson worked on the 
book's sequel Blaise in Paris, 





Americans in Paris . . . Kay Thompson with Fred Astaire and Audrey Hepburn in a scene from Funny Face 


while on location there for 
Stanley Donen's Funny Face. 
It must have been her best 
time: she was big, despite the 
Qop of a TV special based on 
Eloise. Her movie role was 
wonderfully worldly-wise (at 
least two real editors have 
based themselves on child- 
hood memories of Miss Pres- 
cott and Quality Magazine): 
her second Eloise book was as 
acute as the first The pub- 
lishers then sent her off to 


Moscow in state with Hilary 
Knight to research Eloise's 
further adventures and Eloise 
starred in a stoically solo 
Christmas volume, too. Chat 
shows, franchises and a mil- 
lion bucks awaited. 

At which point Thompson, 
quoting Eloise — “Getting 
bored Is not allowed" — 
avoided success all over 
again. She fell out with bitter 
permanence with Knight over 
a never-completed fifth vol- 


ume, and withdrew all but the 
first from circulation. Then 
she withdrew to exile in 

Rome In 1962, in a zany- 
swanky superattico, zebra 
skin rugs beneath the chande- 
liers. She said no to parts in 
Auntie Marne and The Pink 
Panther and from her final 
hiding-place in that NY apart- 
ment she also said no to mem- 
oir and film offers — that. is. 
when she cared to say any- 
thing at alL 


Thompson seems to have 
originated the fashion of pro- 
nouncing the word “ BO-O-O- 
R- ing" on descending notes, 
the way we all do now. The 
word was less criticism of 
others than self-censorship: 
she edited her life away. 

She was married to musi- 
cian Jack Jenney; then CBS 
radio producer Bill Spier, 
whom she also divorced. She 
was Roger Edens's soulmate 
— but he was inescapably 


hitched and so their energy lit 
up the improvisations they 
devised for each other, which 
Influenced MGM musicals. 
Andy Williams says she 
wasn’t in love with him: 
everybody else swears sbe 
was crazy for Andy. 


Veronica HorweU 






Kay Thompson (Kitty Fink), styl- 
ist, born November 9, 1902; died 
July 2,1998 


George Lloyd 


TonydeVit 


Indian summer of ebullient symphonies 


T HE most amiflhle of 
composers, George 
Lloyd, who has died at 
the age of 85. had the 
most erratic of careers. Rec- 
ognised early, with major 
works performed when he 
was barely in his twenties, he 
had this success shattered by 
the second world war. Service 
in the Royal Marines, when 
the ship on which he was 
serving was sunk, brought on 
a serious mental and physical 
breakdown, from which he 
recovered only slowly. 

His postwar career was fur- 
ther dogged by changes in 
musical fashion, which meant 
that music so unashamedly 
conservative as his was com- 
pletely neglected. For some 
years he gave up serious com- 
position, earning his living as 
a market-gardener. That was 
until, with his health slowly 
restored, he Increasingly 
came to be recognised. In bis 
last Indian summer period, 
not only did he continue writ- 
ing new music, notably large- 
scale choral pieces as well as 


symphonies, he had many 
works both performed and 
recorded, in fair measure 
thanks to wide appreciation 
in the United States. 

He hims elf never seemed to 
bear any resentment for the 
long years of neglect He was 
grateftil that belated apprecia- 
tion had set h i m off compos- 
ing with renewed energy. 
Only three weeks ago he com- 
pleted a requiem, which he 
was composing at the time 
last year when he suffered 
heart trouble. 

Though the idiom of his 
music was totally traditional, 
consistently tonal and lyrical 
in a late romantic way, it was 
only rarely imitative. Lloyd 
may not have been a great 
original, but — apart from an 
occasional echo of Elgar, his 
favourite British composer — 
bis music had its own distinc- 
tive flavour, hardly at all 
eclectic. Even so, Lloyd's mel- 
odies rarely stick in the mind, 
but with colourful often un- 
expected orchestration his 
music is almost unfailing l y 
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agreeable and undemanding, 
boldly defying the under- 
standable criticisms of those 
looking for contemporary 
originality. 

The wonder Is that his mu- 
sical style remained consis- 
tent over the 66 years of his 
active composing career. 
When in 1990 his First Sym- 
phony — written in 1932 when 
he was only 19 — was 
recorded along with his last. 
No. 12. both their idiom and 
even their structure revealed 
striking similarities. Not that 
he ever ran out of energy in 
his last years, for his music to 
the end reflected his ebul- 
lient, optimistic character, 
more often vigorous rather 
than reflective. 

Lloyd was bom in Corn- 
wall and thanks to encour- 
agement from his musical 
father he turned early to com- 
position, studying with Harry 
Farjeon. A bout of rheumatic 
fever interrupted his conven- 
tional schooling, but meant 
that he concentrated even 
more on his musical studies 
— also with Albert Sammons 
for violin. 

In 1933 his First Symphony 
was performed by the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony Orchestra, 
than k s to the advocacy of the 
music director, Sir Dan God- 
frey. That In turn prompted 
Lloyd to write a second and a 
third as wen as a first opera, 
lernln. Performed in Pen- 
zance in 1934, lemin was 
heard while holidaying there 
by the Times music critic, 
Frank Howes, who gave it an 
enthusiastic notice. That led 
to a performance In London 
attended by many leading 
musical figures including 
Vaughan Williams. A second 
opera. The Serf, was also per- 
formed at that time, con- 
ducted by Albert Coates at Co- 
vent Garden- 

In the second world war 
Lloyd became a bandsman in 
the Royal Marines, doubling 
the role with that of gunner. 
In 1942 on an Arctic convoy 
his ship was torpedoed and 
severe shell-shock brought on 
his complete collapse. He had 


already married in 1937, and 
his Swiss-born wife, Nancy, 
nursed him gradually back to 
health, encouraging him to 
turn to music again, with the 
fourth and fifth symphonies 
finally ridding him of the 
trauma of his wartime 
experiences. 

Another severe setback 
came when the opera commis- 
sioned from him for' the Festi- 
val of Britain, John Socman, 
was — like Berthold Gold- 
sachmldfs Beatrice Cenci. an- 
other commission — com- 
pletely ignored, with a 
promised performance 
cancelled. 

That discouragement led in 
1952 to his abandoning com- 
position for market-garden- 
ing, in turn cultivating 
specialist crops, mushrooms 
and carnations. He continued 
to write fitfully, sending off 


scores to the BBC, which 
were regularly rejected. 

In the 1960s the prize-win- 
ning pianist, John Ogdon, a 
composer himself, was among 
those who championed 
Lloyd's work. Inspiring from 
him the first of his four piano 
concertos. In the 1970s appre- 
ciation grew further, leading 
in 1981 to three of his sympho- 
nies being recorded, the year 
when the BBC relented, and 
his Sixth Symphony was 
given at the Proms. 

Meanwhile performances, 
and after a while recordings 
too, were being promoted in 
the US with the Albany Sym- 
phony Orchestra, often con- 
ducted by Lloyd himself: As 
well as completing 12 sym- 
phonies, he composed In his 
later years a number of cho- 
ral works that in structure as 
well as scale mirror his sym- 


phonies. So in 1993, commis- 
sioned by the Brighton Festi- 
val he conducted the first 
performance of his Symphon- 
ic Mass, and in 1996, to a text 
of John Donne, A Litany simi- 
larly has a symphonic layout 
of movements. It is character- 
istic of Lloyd, with his open, 
convivial temperament, that 
his descriptions and annota- 
tions on his own music, so far 
from being inflated or pomp- 
ous, are endearingly down-to- 
earth. As he said of his Sym- 
phonic Mass. “Although I no 
longer attend any church, I 
am very much a believer”. 

He is survived by his wife 
Nancy. They had no children. 


Edward Greenfield 


George Walter Selwyn Lloyd, 
composer, born June 28, 1913; 
died July 3, 1998 



George Lloyd ... no resentment for the years of neglect 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THERE were several mis- 
takes in a report headed, 
From the bra to the Jumbo 
jet. creativity at work. Pages 2 
and 3, Jobs & Money, June 13. 
We spoke of “this week’s 
launch of the Institute of Pat- 
entees and Inventors”. The 
Institute was launched 
shortly after the end of the 
first world war. The event 
which we reported was to 
mark the merger of the Insti- 
tute with the Intellectual 
Property Development Con- 
federation, and to introduce 
Howard Stableford as the 
president of the enlarged IPL 
The science, energy and In- 
dustry minister, John Battle, 
contrary to our report, was 
not at the meeting. The 
remarks attributed to him 
came from his department's 
press office. Our reporter did 
not speak to him. 

IN A report on Page 5 yester- 
day. headed A heme takes 
overdose, we said that Mat- 
thew Bowers, the former boy- 


friend of Caroline Aheme, 
died of stomach cancer, 
thereby repeating an error 
which has already been the 
subject of a correction. Mr 
Bowers died from a rare can- 
cer of the small intestine 
(neuroendocrine carcinoma). 

THE MAIN photographs on 
Pages 8 and 9. Sport, July 6, 
were wrongly captioned. The 
picture on Page 8 showed 
Sean Kelly, and the one on 
Page 9, showed Stephen 
Roche. We had them the 
wrong way round. Sorry. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
fiux mail to Readers’ Editor, 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road, London ECIR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mait 
readeniguardUM.co.uk 


Birthdays 


Jndy Allen, children's 
writer, 57: Jon Bannenberg. 
yacht designer, 69; Dr Kate 
Bertram, former president, 
Lucy Cavendish College, 
Cambridge, 86; Sir Robin 
Blg gam, chairman. Indepen- 
dent Television Commission. 
60 ; Alan Campbell Labour 
MP, 41; Prof Martin Carver, 
archeologist and broadcaster, 
57; Ben Chapman, Labour 
MP, 58; Jane Dixon-Millar, 
director. National Centre for 
Cued Speech for the Deal 63; 
Leslie East, music publisher, 
49; Keith Fielding, rugby 
player. 49; Lord (Tan) GU- 
monr, former Conservative 
minister, 72; Brace Gyngell 
TV mogul. 69; Dr Peter 
Knight, vice-chancellor. Uni- 
versity of Central England in 
Birmingham, 51; Steve Law- 
rence, singer,. 63; Pauline 
Qolrke, actress, 39; Chris 
Roane, Labour MP, 40; Sir 
Roy Shaw, writer and critic, 
80; Russell Taylor (Alex), 
cartoonist. 38; Brian Wal- 
den, broadcaster, 66. 
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A Country Diary 


D J of club culture 


T ONY de Vit, who has 
died aged 40, was 
among that handful of 
disc jockeys who have 
emerged in the 1990s as big- 
ger celebrities than most of 
the musicians whose records 
they play. In the world of 
dance music, paradoxically, 
the better-known recording 
artists will often have first 
made their names as DJs. 
Thus it was with de Vit. who 
had chart hits with Burning 
Up and To The Limit 
DJ magazine, in a survey 
of the world’s top DJs, 
ranked him fifth. More to the 
point, he was hugely 
popular. 

For de Vit, who spent more 
than 20 years as a DJ, mak- 
ing records was a sideline. 
Bom in Kidderminster in 
1957. in his teens he became 
a devotee of American f unk , 
particularly the P-Funk cre- 
ated by George Clinton and 
his Parliament/ Funkadelic 
axis. At 18 -he persuaded a 
local pub to allow him to put 
on a club night 
There he displayed the in- 
stincts that would later be 
the making of him when 
Britain's club culture began 
to boom. For years, he 
worked as a stock controller 
and computer programmer, 
which may explain his repu- 
tation on the club scene for 
professionalism and hard 
graft rather than as a prima 
donna. 

In the early 1990s his 
career took off on the gay 
circuit- The turning point 
had come when he sent a 
tape to Laurence Malice, the 
promoter of Trade, then an 
underground gay night at 
London's Turnmills Club. 
Trade operated what many 
saw as a bizarre policy of be- 
ginning In the small hours of 
Sunday morning and playing 
through to lunchtime. 

Malice was looking to 
change the dark, heavy and 
sombre tone of the club's 
house music sets. De Vitis- 
dynamic style did exactly 
that- Through Ms residency 
he became synonymous with 


BRECKLAND: Half an hour 
after sunset, the ranks of plan- 
tation pines In Kings Forest 
were beginning to firm castel- 
lated silhouettes against the 
first dear evening sky for 
weeks. Feeling absurdly confi- 
dent we simply drove off the 
road at the first dear fell we 
glimpsed and parked. We heard 
a n ightjar before we had even 
reached open ground, a muffled 
wooden rattle hundreds of 
yards away but bhti enough to 
raise gooseflesh cm your arms. 
The dear-fen, when we readied 
it. proved to be about 10 acres 
in extent half replanted a year 
a* two ago, and half still cov- 
ered with bulldozed roots and 
shattered branch wood, it had 
ground cover, bare earth and 
song perches — all foe things 
breeding nightjars need, and 
the reason the population in 
these Breckland plantation 
clearings Is now denser than 
anywhere else in B ritain- We 
waited, and the bird began 
charring again, much closer, it 
was a vibrant ratcheting, with 


the rhythm cf a machine but 
a nc ient. Panic depths. The light 
was dr ainin g now, and we 
couldn't make out its low Sits 
from perch to perch, though we 
heard its wing-claps and 
cupped flight can. The ances- 
tral dreams of a parched heath- 

land dusk unfolded as we 
strained our eyes through the 
half-light A rodbig woodcock, a 
winged log levitated into the 
sky, croaked overhead. Noctule 
bats hawked the waking moths. 
Among the unTefled trees a roe 
deer called, a gust cf summer- 
night breath, more husky sigh 
than bark. Then, out of no- 
where, the arched wings of a 
nightjar glanced past us. brake 
the skyline briefly and were 
lost again. I pondered the ser- 
endipi ty of th ese places, where 
foe Forestry Commission hac 
created echoes of prehistoric 
Breckland, when settlers 
backed out clearings, grew a 
few crops and moved cm, leav- 
ing t he land to cryp l lr purrin g 
fern owls. 

RICHARD MABEY 


the dub, playing marathon 
12-hour sets and as it grew 
into first a national and then 
an international brand 
name, de Vit both propelled 
and rose with the dub. His 
services as a remixer were 
in constant demand, and he 
reworked singles by Louise, 
East 17, Michelle Gayle and . 
many others, as well as run- 
ning two record labels, Jump 
Wax and Td V. 

The hard house style 
which he helped pioneer be- 
came Britain's mainstream- 
club sound — fast, anthemic. 



De Vit . . . pioneer of hard 
house style 

uplifting. The music he 
played would be given labels 
like no-energy, but essen- 
tially be remained a house 
DJ, never slackening his 
work rate, guesting at major 
clubs across Britain and 
around the world. 

It was on just such a visit 
to Miami that he fell ill after 
a bout of food poisoning and 
was diagnosed with exhaus- 
tion. Although he was HIV- 
positive, he had appeared to 
be on the mend, but he 
proved to be suffering from 
bronchial pneumonia, aggra- 
vated by bone-marrow fail- 
ure. He died at Birming- 
ham’s Hartland Hospital, 
with his partner and assis- 
tant Andrew Bird at his side. 


David Bennun 


Tony de Vit, DJ, producer and 
remixer, bom September 12 , 
1957; died July 2. 1998 
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Liddell threat to advisers 


Notebook 


Rupert Jones 


T HE Government 
yesterday threat- 
ened to shut down 
the £20 billion inde- 
pendent financial 
advice industry if it does not 
speed up compensation pay- 
ments to victims of pensions 
mis-selling. 

In an unprecedented attack. 
Treasury economic secretary i 
Helen Liddell said the future 
of the sector had been nan**! 
into question after its pitiful | 
progress in clearing up the i 
multi-billion pound sremrtni ! 


IFAs that could be shut down 


r p 


DBS Management 

□ Britain’s largest network of 
independent financial advisers, 
with 1 ,800 firms and 2,800 
advisers; based in Huddersfleld. 
D Turnover about £140 mflflon. 
November 1 997 announced 
slump in first-half profits from 
£2.7 million to £478, 000. Had 
devoted £4.5 miKon to mte- 
•allng review. 

□ In September fined £425,000 

by the PIA for failures linked to 

mts-eeffing. 


Coimtrywida Independent 

□ Britain's second largest 
network with 1 ,500 advisers and 
about 800 firms; based in 
Witney. Oxfordshire. 

□ Fined £250,000 in February 

1 998 in connection with the mts- 

seTmg scandaL Had failed to 
property identify which cases 
should be reviewed and did not 
check accuracy of information 
provided by members, said the 
PIA. 


Fh ww i rial Opt ions 

□ Described as third largest IFA 
network, with 270 member firms 
and 550 registered advisers; 
besed in Salford. 

□ Turnover for 19S7: £26.5 
million. 

□ Fined for poor handling of the 
mis-selling dear-up; £250,000 
penalty shared between two 
subsidiaries. Financial Options 
and Investment Options, ttdd 
not devote enough resources to 
carrying out mis-sefling review. 


choosing products from an 
those on the market, or act as 
representatives selling just 
one company's products. 

This system has been in 
place since 1988, and with the 
Government engaged in fi- 
nancial services regulation 
reforms, it has the chance to 
make sweeping changes. 

But industry body IFA Pro- 
motion said that scrapping 
polarisation would be a retro- 
grade step, and would “take 
us back 10 years”. 

Prior to the current regime, 
“effectively anyone could sell 

* T (•Mill A nn_lLfai*(n 


Who next for the 
grand alliance? 



Alex Brummer 


the pound r emains uncom- 
fortably strong, is Rover — 
the BMW-owned car com- 
pany. Whenever ownership Is 
switched overseas there Is al- 
ways the risk that the new 
proprietor will grow cool 
about Its investment. 

BMW always intended to 
use the UK, where Rover has 
just under 10 per cent of the 
car market, as a supply point 


She also warned the public " 

to be “very careful” when fer in a campaign by the Gov - 1 largest IFA network, which I should thtnir inng anri hard 
using one of Britain’s more eminent and regulators to en- lias completed 27 per cent of before using an IFA.*’ Mrs 


than 20,000 Independent fi- 
nancial advisers. 


“If the IFA sector fells to sion between 1988 and 1994. 


eminent and regulators to en- has completed 27 per cent of before nsini 
sure justice for the up to 24 its case load anri paid com- Liddell raid 
million people mis-sold a pen- pensation to only 134 people. “My recc 


Martyn. IFA Promotion chief 

executive. ’ I HE STRATEGIC alliance 

Around 53 per cent of all fi- Without an IFA sector, the I between the London 

nancial products except mort- public would be a lot worse I Stock Exchange and 

gages and investment trusts off, said David Stewart, group Deutsche Borse is a signal 


anything. “ said Ann-Mari e | . _ . . . , . 7. ' ....... * for Europe, using a skilled 


Around 53 per cent of all fi- 


■ I 'HE 
I bet 
I Sto 


Mrs Lirtridl said that her anyone fhinWng of taking ad- 


My recommendation to are sold through IFAs. Mrs 


put its house in order ... it Recent figures show that patience was exhausted by vice is to check out the IFA 


will not only call into ques- while many of the 41 worst- the lack of progress, by 
tlon the viability but possibly offending companies have th& rant that many tfas “by«n» 
the desirability of the current now resolved 80 per cent of chosen to blame everyone ex- 
mdustry structure,” said the their cases, several lwirimg oept themselves”, 
minister, after summoning independent financial adviser IFAs make much of their 


thoroughly." 


are sold through IFAs. Mrs managing director of DBS. event for both the City and 
Liddell did not spell out what “The majority of mis-selling the European project. Until 
action could be taken to cases were thin ugh salesmen now the impression has been 
restructure the industry, al- working directly for an insur- that London and Frankfurt 


restructure the industry, al- 


that London and Frankfurt 


Among those summoned to though the most likely option ance company where there have been in a fight to the fln- 


losen to blame everyone ex- Whitehall were DBS, Coun- would be to end the system of 
ipt themselves”. trywlde Independent and Fi- “polarisation.” which splits 

IFAs make much of their nancial Options, the three advisers setting products 


would be to end the system of was no element of lndepen- 

“polarisation.” which splits dent advice.” 

advisers setting products The IFA Association, the 


and flexible labour force — 
paid lower rates than on the 
Continent — to take on the 
competition. That ambition 
appears to be in place and, as 
yet, BMW which thinks long- 
term, is not cutting Jobs, pro- 
duction or future investment 
here. 

Sensibly, it Is considering 


ish to establish hegemony as buying In components from 


Europe's financial centre. 


Europe and further overseas. 


industry representatives for I networks have cleared up less impartiality, but the reality largest IFA networks, which [ such as life Insurance and major trade body, said it was 


a dressing-down. 

Mrs Liddell's broadside rep- 


than 50 per cent 


was that all too often the cue- between them have almost unit trusts Into two camps. “furious at the way perfectly the Eurosceptic fraternity. 


There has also been an as- to keep down the cost-base of 
sumption, particularly among the group. BMW’s fondness 


At the bottom of the table is tamer is neglected, she added. 5,000 individual advisers lo- They must either give com- honest businessmen are being that London could prosper 


resents the toughest action so | DBS Management, Britain’s I “In my opinion, people | cated across the country. 


pletely independent advice, ] panned in this way”. 


the Eurosceptic fraternity, for Anglo-Saxon capitalism 
that London could prosper has been somewhat damp- 
more as an off-shore financial ened, no doubt by the battle 


Virgin 


Crumbling currencies 


centre — away from the 
heavy hand of the European 
Union and Commission — 
than as part of the core. 

The Stock Exchange under 
the direction of its chief exec- 


for Rolls-Royce Motors, where 
Its “exclusive” deal was over- 
turned and German mass- 
market rival VW was allowed 
in as an over-bidder. 

The timing of the Rover de- 


reins 
at Our 
Price 


Roger Cowe 

C ONTROL of the music 
retail business. Virgin 
Our Price, yesterday 
passed to the Virgin Group, 
which agreed to pay 
WH Smith £145 minion for its 
75 per cent share. 

The deal brings the Virgin 
retail formats together in 
chairman Richard Branson’s 
empire for the first time and 
completes the disposal pro- 
gramme begun by W H Smith 
last year. 

He said: “The prospects of 
Virgin’s retail and cinema- 
brands working together Is 
particularly exciting.” 

The Virgin Megastores in 
Japan continue as part of a 
joint venture, but Virgin 
bought out its other music 
store partners last autumn. 

S imon Burke, chief execu- 
tive of Virgin Entertainment 
Group, said the retail opera- 
tions, including the part- 
owned Virgin cinema chai n , 
were the most visible face of 
Virgin for most consumers. 

“More people come through 
our doors than fly the planes, 
take the trains or buy the 
Peps," he said. 

He will split the Virgin Our 
Price operation, which had 
been created after 
WH Smith's acquisition of a 
half-share in the UK Mega- 
stores in 1992. 

Virgin will operate the 229 
Our Price stores as a separate 
chain with its own manage- 
ment, independent of the 88- 
strong Virgin network. 

Mr Burke, who ran the 
combined chains for 
WH Smith until last year, 
said combining the two 
chains bad saved money but 
damaged the business. “There 
were cost b enefi ts but Our 


utive Gavin Casey has sen- marche on components and 
sibly recognised that going it the warning over the pound 
alone was never a realistic comes ahead of this week’s 
strategy: the futures market meeting erf the Bank of Eng- 
Liffe has already been ex- land's Monetary Policy Com- 
posed to those dangers. A mittee. The effort by industri- 
common trading platform be- alists to sway the MPC will be 
tween London and Frankfort given further edge today by 
is a pragmatic development the engineering employers, 
which will provide the big with their sector among the 
fond managers with a readily hardest hit as a result of the 
accessible euro market In manufacturing recession. 




Europe's top 300 shares. 


The MFC's job is meeting 





%v„ 






The concept of a euro mar- the inflat ion target but it has 
ket will mean that new com- shown sensitivity to foe real 
panies coming to the market economy and that may be 
will not need to make the more necessary now than at 
same choices about a London any point since it began oper- 
versus Continental quote as attorn just over a year ago. 
was the case with Alstom in 

Paris recently. The local mar- " ' 

Worldwide goals 

ASS^orX'iS 

much larger. ftrwont Hnua has ham 


A MONG 
ZA criticii 
B Vecent 


MONG the most telling 
criticisms of the BBC in 
recent Hmgi has tew 


The new arrangement, in- JL 
tended to operate from the S*® ^dk °£ ^ r ^ s P^ enc y 

ion the accounts, which has made 
birth of the euro area, on Jan- 


uary 4 next year, also recog- 


it virtually impossible to 
track how Its investment in 




Such clarity j, deemed,, nee- 
£ essary at a tune when It Is 


togs has meant that the Dax 


TOSS'S*, whuu 

Cided, including the operating 2SS 

^rpSiStheS’ ofBBCWoridSdewmbehro- 
5™- ** con - ken out as a separate docu- 

Sutuent STOCKS. t p th H 


sively foe BBC brand. 

It is understood that when 


dan's activities, the accounts 
of BBC Worldwide will be bro- 
ken out as a separate docu- 


An indonlesuan woman is helped after feinting in the long queue for cooking oil, an increasingly expensive staple in JakartaPHOTOQRAW: rrmausnawat) 

IMF acts to head off Russian devaluation 


suiueni hiouu>. ment for the first time, giving 

Although it is a fair bet that ^ impression of what is go- 

££5S“, ' on commercially, aside 


which already exists — could 
become the dominant index. 


from the mainstream activi- 
ties that are funded by the 


Charlotte Penny CUUWIIH 

P ROMISES erf a fresh IndOflGS 

cash injection from the 

International Monetary CMPPUMO hit 
Fund failed to quieten nerves spec ta cular c« 
in Russia yesterday as inves- into its first re< 
tors dumped shares and gov- Charlotte Denny. 


Growing ranks of unemployed count cost as 
Indonesia slides into first recession for 30 years 


CWPPUW i nterest rates and the rupiah’s 
spectacular collapse have sent Indonesia 
into its flret r e c e ssi on f or 30 years, writes 


combined chains for emment bonds. 

WH Smith until last year, The ^ Russian government 
said combining the two said that negotiations with 
chains bad saved money but the IMF for an emergency 
damaged the business. “There loan of $15 billion (about 
were cost benefits but Our £9 billion) to shore up the 
Price lost some degree of cru mb li n g rouble should be 
focus,” he said. “It has been a completed by the end of the 


fairly static business for six 
or seven years.” 


The IMF's managing direc- 
tor Michael Camdessus 


Virgin had retained a quar- tor Micnaei 
r of the shares, after selling wanied. however, mter- 
haif-share of its UK Mega- national aid would provide 
^5K£r?to WHS “only temporaiy relief” to foe 


Output shrank by 1 6JS4 per cant In the 
second (porter of the year after faffing by 
6J2 per cent In the first quarter, according 
to Indonesia’s Bureau at Statistics. 
Economists define a recessfcm as taro 
successive quartern of contracting output 
lire numbers are a confirmation of the 
pain experienced in the past year by the 
country 1 * wolfi ng ranto of unemployed and 
its largest corporations, as the rupiah lost 
more than 80 par oent of Els value against 
the US dollar. 


Jaan-MchelSeverino, World Bank vfioe 
president for East Asia and the Pacific, said 
Indonesta** economic crisis was 
“lmpre c edentcrf since the se c ond arortd 
war. 

Per capita Income Is expected to drop to 
$438 in 1908 from $1,055 in 1 997, 
accorrikrg to Indonesian gov ernm ent 
| statisticians. Mors than 15 mMfon people at 
the worfcFs fourth most populous country 
are expected to lose their jobs. 

“Afl this is a wake-«ip eafl that we've gone 
from asking ‘where's the rupiah traSngT to 
■do people have enough food to pve onri 1 
said John P a vhti o , an a m er gi n g markets 
economist with IDEA in London. 


ready to pass Gordon Brown's 
the bottom because there is a financial services test — one 
risk it might not be possible of his five criteria — for Brit- 
to roll over that debt,” David ain's entry into EMU. 

Levey, of Moody's, told Reu- 
ters. He also warned that Rus- 
sla's troubles risked spilling Efrki/or euriteh 
over into eastern Europe. Mover 
Jn a separate knock to to- —. NE manufacturer 
yestor confidence, another fl Nearly less than enam- 
foreign company pulled out of 1 w»h th» ttk*s 


That will also be critical for ' 

hedging and fotures opera- ^ ^ has to be 

a ^ r J D fhn!n welcomed and will provide a 
that the strong riposte to those who 

ready to pass Gordon Brown s ^ funds 

fin a n cial services test are being squandered or that 

of his five criteria — for Bnt- ggc. as a s ubsidis ed 
ain's entry into emo. broadcaster, is competing un- 

fairly in global markets. 

It will also, no doubt have 
Rover switch curious investment bankers 

scrambling to see what value 
^^\NE manufacturer can be pm on BBC Worldwide 
1 lrlearlv less than enam- and whether it is a suitable 


a half -share of its UK Mega- 
store network to WH Smith 
in 1992- 

W H Smith has been 
restructuring since the abor- 
tive takeover move by Tun 

Waterstone last year. 


beleaguered economy. The in- 
terest on Russia's debt costs 
the government S6.6 button 
each month and investors 


value the rouble to cut its (200 I up to $20 button from the IMF 


billion liabilities. 

Moody's, the international 


to stave off a default cm its communism. 


"There is a feeling of des- 
buftt up since the collapse of peratton," said Artyom Ko- 


u. . ^uu> iu ur manufacturer can oe pm on bk; wonowiae 

yestor confidence, another f 1 clearly less than enam- and whether it is a suitable 

V-y Sired with foe UK’s candidate for the new public- 
S^oil status outside BM0 - Where P™ te Partnerships. 

a deal which the government 
had hoped would raise $1.6 
billion. 

As trading floor gloom 
spread, share values on the 
benchmark RTS stock index 

dropped by 9 per cent at one _ 

point before recovering to fin- ^ 8 ■ r> ■ DJI a 

ish 45 per cent down, at Us j § !■■ ■ W lll H B DIIR 
lowest level for two years. m mmmmm vrw 


koreff a trader at foe Mos- 


debts — a move that could j “Moody’s has a very low cow brokerage Tantieme. 


credit rating agency warned wipe out foe credibility with rating cm Russia's domestic 


xrifl be tempted to de- 1 that the country might need | investors that Moscow has | government debt . . . close to 


‘Teople are getting out at any 
price.” 


This is the small print from the credit card advert that earned a landmark rebuke 


Lord Simpson, GEC's manag- 

° av,a ~°T r . ing director, was in charge of 

industrial Ec^or several key BAe divisions, In- 

' eluding joint ventures with 

G EC yesterday cele- France's Serna in naval sys- 
b rated a coup by poach- terns and Matra to missiles as 
tog Mike Donovan, a well as the wholly-owned 
senior executive at Its arch- Royal Ordnance and recently- 


rival, British Aerospace. 

Mr Donovan, 45, has 


acquired Siemens Plessey in 
defence electronics. He also 


— - t. » — *g f l « W || Wd *?*“■»*■ ?* , *—^. t ’**‘*r^*"* 


* — ■*** 

Don’t try to hide 
devilish detail in 
tiniest of type 


.in 1 &■«*— , j Rau m 


The advertising watch- ants it applied a “common* 
dog said “the print was cUf- sense test” to see if some- 
flcult to read** in the credit one with normal eyesight 
card advert which ap- could read the print in a 
peered in most national normal time, 
newspapers. Obviously the Alii ance & < 

The adjudication is a Leicester advert, which 
landmark decision — the was prepared by an in- 


style and type size that 
cotild be easily overlooked 
were the essential condi- 
tions. This section, occnpy- 


ers were likely to overlook which is competing with 


The Alliance & Leicester, 
which has withdrawn the 


resigned only weeks after led BAe's Sika International, 
being appointed group man- a joint venture with US de- 
aging director of BAe's grow- fence company Lockheed 
ing defence business — - Martin, which is bidding to 
which is competing with develop the new tactical 
GEC to win a £15 billion reconnaissance armoured ve- 
Army contract hide Tracer for both the UK 

Both companies confirmed and US armies. 


tog a °r»aii fraction of the advert, claimed to be “mys- Mr Donovan s move last night The Sika consortium, 
sMce contained more tified” by the adjudication, but GEC refosed to comment which includes the British de- 
words than the body of the It said rival financial ser- on his new job. Sources at fence manufacturers Vickers 
advert. vices companies including BAe said there was nothing and AZvis, is pitted against a 


landmark d«£rfmT-- the was prepared by an in- advert. vices companies inciuumg OA e saia mere was uoumns 

has house teSTafter the bank Included were vital infer- Goldfish credit cards. s^F^ de P?^- ^ 

mled against an advert dismissed its previous ad- mation and specific condi- Ltoyds-TSB, Scottish ffid- Mr Donovan, whohas pre- 
^m a ^al fiSS vSS^S^this tions retottag^the^ectol viously worked clo«Iy with 

test promotional interest rate use similar typography and 

SSy TO. dasdd. display ad. prominently displayed in lave not been condem ned, tourist RATes bask sells 

It had previously rejected vert was headlined “the the main text. .i™? , Australia 2.5SS Qeimanyiass 

-n money bad£ credit card. It The ASA ruling stated: town a marker which other GrM«4W.48__ 


rival Lancer team headed by 
GEC which embraces GKW 
and two American firms. 


test. 

The sizeable display ad- 
vert was headlined “the 
money back credit card. It 


I V-/’*-* ■" 1 J I services company on print test. 

lability grounds. The sizeable display ad- 

trr .Honrf t*. » rn Tine that It had previously rejected vert was headltoed “the 

^ warning to all but one of the many money back credit card. It 

Ton* Levan* acts ™ a warning ^ ^mniainte it receives each makes you money every 

ZT try to month about small print, time you use it”. The main 

T HE Advertising Sten- „ JfS a cSve condi- only upholding an objec- was surrounded by a 

Sards Authority has hide un warnings tion against a fringe lender, tiddk blatibord^. 

“nTmoedamJlprtat tr. ASA tn,R romnlaio- Atove the border m a 

In an Alliance ana 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


tlon against a fringe lender. 
The ASA told complain- 


the main text. The ASA decision sets 2 . 5 W 

The ASA ruling stated: down a marker which other Ausi/ia 20.34 
“The print was difficult to financial services advertis- Belgium 59.64 
read because of its small ers will ignore at peril of Canada 2.34 
size and because It ap- having a complaint upheld 
peered outside the borders and [being forced to change 
of the advertisement, read- their advertising style. Franc* b.6tb 


Germany 2886 
Greece 484.48 
Hong Kong 1283 
India 69.94 
Ireland M38 
Israel 6.04 
Italy 2,857 


Malaysia &S2 
Malta 0831 
Netherlands 3.244 
New Zealand 3.10 
Norway 

Portugal 296.18 
Saudi Arabia &04 


Stn^ipore 2.74 
South AMra 10.06 
Spain 245-68 
Sweden 13.00 
StHturlMnd ZtSB 
Turkey 423^30 
USA 1.592 


SuMVtatf Of Narwosr (cwchKttip twee, sfiatw and mooumr) 
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London and Frankfurt team up 


The G uardian Wednesday July 8 1998 

I News in brief 


Market 


rivals 


go for 


new Big 


Bang 


JlIlTreanor 


L ONDON and Frank- 
furt yesterday called 
a truce in their fight 
to be Europe's domi- 
nant finan cial cen- 
tre by taking the first steps 
towards the creation of a 
single stock exchange. 

In a move expected to com- 
pare with the Big Bang 
which revolutionised the City 
in the 1980s, the Stock Ex- 
change and Deutsche Bofse 
announced a groundbreaking 
“strategic alliance." 

The two exchanges are 
forming a joint-venture com- 
pany to carry through the 
plan. While much of the detail 
is still to be decided, the ex- 
changes aim to enable the 
trading of the largest British 
and German stocks through a 
“common access package" by 
January 1999, when Europe's 
single currency is introduced. 

The exchanges, which com- 
bined are second in size only 
to New York's, will develop a 
new electronic system 
through which Europe's top 
300 stocks will change hands. 

Other European exchanges, 
unaware of the plans, which 
have been kept under wraps 
for two months until a leak on 
Monday, appear to have little 
choice but to join the alliance. 

The idea of the link came 
during one of the regular 
meetings between Gavin Ca- 
sey, chief executive of the 
London Stock Exchange, and 
Werner Seifert chief execu- 
tive of Deutsche Borse. 

“When we met we found we 
had the same topic in our 
notebooks," Mr Seifert said. 

Work is now under way to 
draw up a single set of rules 
for the new exchange. It is un- 
clear how it will be regulated, 
though Howard Davies, chair- 
man of the Financial Services 
Authority does not envisage 
any regulatory problems. 

"We have already been in 
touch with our German oppo- 
site numbers to discuss the 
way forward." he said. 

John Kemp-Welch. chair- 


man of the Stock Exchange, 
contacted the heads of other 
exchanges in Europe just be- 
fore yesterday's announce- 
ment and said they had ex- 
pressed an interest in it. 

The Paris Bourse, however, 
issued a terse statement in 
which it said the idea of a 

co mm on trading sys t e m had 
been explored in the past, but 
that the British and German 
exchanges had got cold feet 

The French exchange said 
it was pleased to see the two 
exchanges “holding a more 
European way today”. 

The race is now on to de- 
cide which index should be 
deployed as the benchmark 
across Europe. 

The Eurotop 300 system, de- 
signed in London, looks as if 
it might outperform Stoxx, a 
German version, although a 
final decision is yet to be 
made. 

Ultimately, domestic indi- 
ces will become redudant as 
Investors take a pan-Euro- 
pean view of the markets. 
‘The general view of inves- 
tors is that there win be a 
point when national in dexes 
will cease be relevant But 
that may be a long time.” said 
Martin Wheatley, head of 
markets devleopment at the 
Stock Exchange. 

City sources thought the al- 
liance would leave LifEe, the 
London International Finan- 
cial Futures and Options Ex - 
c hang e, on the margins of the 

market Liffe’s management 
accused of being slow to res- 
pond to the competition from 
FrankfUrt, is thought to have 
been unaware of the plans of 
its London neighbour. 

“This is today's equivalent 
to Big Bang,” Jeremy Seddon. 
chief executive of British 
Invisibles, a trade body part- 
funded by file Corporation of 
London. 

The alliance aims to make 
it easier and cheaper to trade 
stocks in Europe — which 
will lead to job losses at the 40 
or so exchanges across the 
continent “One of the aims Is 
to take costs out of the struc- 
ture," Mr Wheatley said. 




Call for law on 
bosses’ pay 


UTILITY directors should 
have performance-related pay 
linked to league tables of 

company performance, water 
watchdog Ian Byatt said. The 
can tor greater transparency 

came days after the packages 
awarded to Yorkshire Water 
and National Grid bosses 
reignited the "Meat” row. 

Mr Byatt, speaking at a 
regulation conference, said 
utilities should be required to 
publish details of pay 

schemes. “I understand some 

directors' pay is related to 
service standards, bat 
whether these are demanding 
-standards is not revealed. ” be 
said. — Celia Weston 
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GE the first 
$300bn firm 


GENERAL Electric became 
the first US company to top 
1300 billion (£183 billion) In 
market capitalisation, after a 
17-year rise under chairman 
John F Welch Jr. 

GEL with a range of products 
from light bulbs to loans, saw 
its stock gaining 33 percent in 
a year. The company has 
added $100 billion in value in 
13 months, and profit has risen 
12 per cent in each of the past 
five years. 

Based in Connecticut GE is 
also the owner of NBC, the US 
TV network- — Bloomberg 


Talk Radio 
group in talks 


Peace pact . . . Werner Seifert left, and Gavin Casey, head of the Frankfort and London exchanges, set their seals on the deal photograph: paul vicente 


.London Stock Exchange and Deutsche B&se m tafboo a 
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City to raise white flag 
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C ITY figures have in- 
sisted the introduc- 
tion of the enro next 
year does not pose a threat 
to the City’s standing, 
writes JUl Treanor. 

However, the London 
Stock Exchange's decision 
to bold up the white flag 
and co-operate with Frank- 
fort Is a sign of the rapid 
change sweeping through 
finan cial markets ahead of 
the euro. 

Gavin Casey, chief execu- 
tive of the Stock Exchange, 
yesterday outlined the op- 
portunities of a unified 
Europe. It would have 
higher gross domestic 
product than the United 
States and a rapidly ageing 
population for whom equi- 
ties would be the obvious 


home for investments- “The 
euro is a factor but not the 
only factor.” 

Exchanges across Europe 
have been forging alliances 
while London has appeared 
slow to join in. Deutsche 
B5rse is in discussions with 
Nasdaq, the US exchange. , 
about co-operation with ex- 
chang es in many European < 
centres. 

The drive for co-opera- 
tion is fuelled by the knowl- 
edge that once Europe be- 
comes a true single 
curr ency area, the need for 
domestic exchanges win di- 
minish. Werner Seifert, 
chief executive of Deutsche 
Bdrse, yesterday described 
the latest alliance as a pre- 
emptive move against the 
fragmentation of Europe’s 


equity market. It should 
also end “all speculation 
about the battle between 
London and Frankfurt 
which was never Intended 
by either side”. 

However, a few weeks 
ago Germany’s derivatives 
exchange, DTB, was relish- 
ing ftp anguish of TJffr in 
London, which was help- 
less as the German ex- 
change snatched a l eading 
position in futures trading 
in German bonds. 

Hie new alliance between 
the stock exchanges in Lon- 
don and Frankfurt will 
allow them to share the 
cost of developing a pan- 
European trading system, 
which will need to incorpo- 
rate the latest technologi- 
cal innovations. 


THE management buy-out 
team bidding for national net- 
work Talk Radio is due to 
meet its backers, the Guard- 
ian Media Group and United 
News & Media, later today ' 

amid tnrttenHnna that thp ram . 

sortium is set to discuss other 
media ventures. 

The buy-out team, led by the 
Talk Radio managing director 
Paul Robinson, faces an un- 
certain future if outbid— as 
seems likely— by the rival 
consortium led by former Sun 
editor Kelvin MacKenzle. — 
Chris Barrie 


Budgens to 
add stores 


03 


Budgens supermarket chain 
reported a 27 per cent rise in 
profits before exceptional 
items, and said it was forging 
ahead with ftirther expansion 
beyond its South-east 
stronghold. 

Chief executive John von 
Spreckelsen said the company 
was performing well “In a 
market niche where there is 
little direct competition”. 

Profits last year reached 
£10.5 million on a turnover of 
£388 million. — Roger Co we 
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Old guard to leave Barclays 




JlIlTreanor 


M ARTIN Taylor, chief 
executive of Barclays, 
yesterday continued 
his shake-up of the bank’s 
senior management by 
removing the “old guard” 
from his powerful executive 
committee. 

The bank also announced a 
further shake-up of its retail 
financial services division. 

City sources said the 
changes were part of Mr 
Taylor's move to ease out 
some of the members of the 
management team he inher- 
ited when he became chief ex- 
ecutive in. 1993. 

He joined the bank at a dif- 


ficult time: it had cut its divi- 
dend for the first time and an- 
nounced losses as a result of 
the tough ma rket conditions 
in the early 1990s. He did not 
adopt a “slash and burn" ap- 
proach at that time. 

The latest senior executives 
to leave the bank are Richard ! 
Reay -Smith, chief executive 
of UK retail banking, and 
Fred Grauer, co-chair of Bar- 
clays Global Investors. Both 
were on Mr Taylor's execu- 
tive committee, which meets 
weekly to discuss the bank’s 
strategy. 

Their departures follow last 
month's announcement when 
Oliver Stocken, the finance 
director, said be wanted to 
leave the bank at the aid of 


the year. Barclays confirmed 
yesterday Mr Reay-Smith and 
Mr Grauer had decided to 
leave the group and would be 
doing so shortly. Mr Reay- 
Smith. 56, has worked at the 
bank since 1963. Mr Grauer, 
51, joined when Barclays 
bought Wells Fargo Nikko In- 
vestment Advisors, the fund 
management group, in 1995. 

They will be replaced on 
the executive committee by 
two women who are both in 
their 40s — Pattie D unn, who 
co-chalred Barclays Global In- 
vestors with Mr Grauer, and 
Elizabeth Wade, director of 
corporate communications . 

Ms Dunn will become one 
of the most senior women at 
the bank. 


The gap on the retail bank-, 
mg side will be filled by Gary 
Hoffman, currently deputy 
chief executive of UK Per- 
sonal, be coming chief execu- 
tive of UK retail banking — 
with the exception of Barclay- 
card which will be run by Bob 
Potts. 

Both will report to John 
Varley, 42, a member of Mr 
Taylor's executive committee. 

.The bank has come under 
fire recently for its Barclay- 
call service which has strug- 
gled to keep pace with the de- 
mand from customers who 
complain about constantly 
jammed phone lines. The 
hank is striving to improve 
the service by increasing 
staff 
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Waterstone’s to 
build £3m store 


Gates group set 
for Cliveden win 
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Roger Cow 


W ATERSTONE'S is to 
build Britain’s big- 
gest bookshop in Lon- 
don's Oxford Street, stretch- 
ing to four floors and 40,000 
square feet It will include a 
cafe and events area. 

It will be 20 per cent bigger 
than the chain's last large 
store opened In September on 
Glasgow's Sauchiehali Street 
The new branch will open 
early in 2000 after £3 million 
of investment and will hold a 
stock of 400,000 books. 

Alan Giles, managing direc- 
tor of Waterstone's, said yes- 
terday that the store would be 
“spectacular, metropolitan 
and contemporary’’. 

He also disclosed that Dil- 
lons' Dags hip store, on Gower 
Street dose to the University 
of London, is to be converted 
to a Waterstone's, ending 
more than 60 years of Dillons' 
association with academic 
bookselling. 

The two chains have been 
part of the same company 
since last year’s merger of 


Waterstone’s with HMV, 
which owned Dillons. Since 
then five of the 78 Dillons 
stores have been dosed and 
three have been changed to 
the Waterstone’s name. 

Mr Giles said yesterday 
that the Waterstone's format 
was more profitable than Dil- 
lons. most of which would be 
converted. 

“At the time of the merger 
we decided that in towns 
where there was a Dillons q nri 
no Waterstone’s we would 
convert than, for example in 
Coventry and Oxford. But 
there are 29 cities where 
there are both and we win 
keep both. So the Dillons 
chain will continue as the 
second largest specialist 
bookseller In the country, but 
we are diverting resources to 
the Waterstone's brand." 

The Gower Street shop has 
served generations of stu- 
dents since It was founded by 
Una. Dillon In 1S36. Mr Giles 
said the new name would 
have tittle impact on the 
books inside. “We leave the 
decisions on what to stock to 
individual managers." 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE battle between two of 
the world's richest enti- 
ties for control of Clive- 
den, the stately home in Berk- 
shire, seemed to be over last 
night as the consortium 
headed by Wall Street invest- 
ment bank Goldman Sachs 
left the field dear for a syndi- 
cate including computer-soft- 


jCiffk/Qilk*** 



ware billionaire Bill Gates, 
> the world's wealthiest man. 

Cliveden pic, which oper- 
ates the hotel at Cliveden, 
yesterday said shareholders 

ought to accept the £42.8 mil- 
lion offer from Destination 
Europe, the group in which 
Microsoft's founder has a 
10 per cent stake. 

It was Destina t i o n Europe, 
, whose other owners include 
an arm of Lazard Frires in- 
vestment bank that made the 
first offer on Jane 18, prompt- 
ing comparisons between the 
blameless, even dull, lifestyle 
; of Mr Gates and the high- 
jinks for which Cliveden's 
, East set was once renowned. 

Cliveden, once owned by 
the Astors, provided the back- 
drop for the fateful meeting in 
the 1960s between the then 
war minister, John Fraftuno, 
; and rail girl Christine Keeler. 

Days after the Destination 
Europe offer the Whitehall 
property group, in which 
Goldman had the main stake, 
joined with developer West- 
mont to mount a rival bid. 

But yesterday Goldman 
said Whitehall had pulled put. 
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Glory days 

are back 
for Noseda 


Chris Hawkins 


J EREMY Noseda, the 
man who had the 
nerve to turn his ha^fc 
on Sheikh Moham- 
med, had his first Group win- 
ner as a trainer in his own 
right when Wannabe Grand 
took the Charles Heidsleck 
Cherry Hinton Stakes at New- 
market yesterday. 

Noseda, 35, was one of the 
key members of the Godol- 
p hin team in the days of 
Lammtarra, Balanchine and 
Hailing before embarking on 
a great American adventure 
to train in California. 

Sheikh Mohammed was his 
principal patron but after 20 
months the dream turned 
sour and last September No- 
seda came back to this 
country to start from scratch. 

There was no benefactor 
waiting in the wings and No- 
seda bought Paul Kelleway’s 
old yard, Shalfleet at New- 
market, with his own money 
and set about rebuilding and 

recr uiting . 

He now has 43 horses of 
which 38 are two-year-olds 
and his score so far is 10 wins; 
not earth-shattering perhaps ! 
but Wannabe Grand is the 
one he has been waiting for 
and the one that will put him 
back on the map. 

The filly, starting at 11-1, 
was patiently ridden by Wal- 
ter Swinburn who brought 
her with a final-furlong surge 
to see off the fading favourite 
Spirit Willing and the gallant 
Pipalong who plugged on for 
second. 

"Wannabe Grand always 
looked as if she was some- 
thing special but she got beat 
first time out at Leicester and 
I couldn't believe It.” said No- 
seda. "But that's two-year- 
olds. you never now how 
they'll react on the track. 


“Now she’s fl»i filling her 
promise and the Princess 
Margaret Stakes and Lowther 
are the obvious targets. But at 
the moment Fm just enjoying 
this. Ifs a huge win. for me. 

“I never intended to stay in 
America. Fve always loved 
British racing. The prize- 
money may not he the great- 
est but there are other attrac- 
tions. There’s a romance 
about the gum* here that’s 
missing in the States.” 

Continuing the romantic 
theme Fruits of Love, trained 
by Mark Johnston, won the 
Princess Of Wales’s Stakes for i 
Irish trawierman Mick Doyle. 

It is 14 years since Doyle 
was at sea but he now runs 
his own trawler company and 
leaves someone else to net the 
fish while he baits the 
bookies. 

*Tve had a few pounds on 
— did you ever meet an Irish- 
man who didn’t," he said. 
"But more than the money 
the win for the horse was the 
big thing here. He was the 
most expensive I’d ever 
bought at 75.000gns and when 
be broke his pelvis last sea- 
son we thought he would 
never run again." 

Now the St Leger could be 
on the agenda for Fruits of 
Love with a prior outing in 
the Great Voltigeur Stakes al- 
though he will not be over- 
raced as the firm intention is 
to keep him in training as a 
four-year-old. 

Johnston, Incidentally, had 
news of his Newmarket 2.000 
Guineas runner-up Lend A 
Hand who will run in the 
Brandenburg Trophy at Hop- 
pegarten in Germany on Sun- 
day en route to the Sussex 
Stakes at the Glorious Good- 
wood meeting. 

Paul Cole introduced a 
smart two-year-old in NimeQo 
who floored the favourite 
Meneer with some ease in the 



opening Strutt & Parker 
Maiden Stakes, clocking a 
test time in the process. 

Nimello was travelling like 
a winner from a long way out 
and Cede is hoping for big 
things from this i nngraamhn 

colt although he was wary of 
nominating any major 
autumn targets. 

Ri char d Hills bad to take 
more than his share of flak 
early in the season after los- 
ing some races he mi ght have 
won but he has ridden out the 
stormy patch and could not be 
faulted in landing a double on 

Mlshah and F iTfflah. 

The latter was strongly 
challenged throughout the 
final ftirlong by Golden For- 
tune in the Equity Financial 
Ffilies’ Stakes but Bills gave 
his game filly ma-nmum as- 
sistance and they held on by a 
neck. 


Hitman can ruin the party 


L ady rockstar. 

trained by Mick Ryan, 
attempts to land her 
ninth successive race and 
eighth handicap in a row — 
just one short of the 20th 
century record — at New- 
market this afternoon, 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

When she began her win- 
ning mn at Ayr in May she 
was rated 41, but she goes 
into today’s Duke of Cam- 
bridge Handicap on a mark 
of 84. prompting her 
trainer to comment: "If she 
goes on improving as much 
as the han dicapper thinks 
she'll end up winning the 
Arc!" Ryan has done won- 


ders with this filly, keeping 
her sweet and placing her 
to maximum advantage. 
But her winning ran is 
bound to come to an end 
soon and Hitman (3.10) 
from the Henry Cedi stable 
could be the one to spoil the 
Am. 

Hihnan hag taken time to 
justify a big home reputa- 
tion, but made all to score 
over a mile at Yarmouth 
recently, beating Michael 
Stoute's "best maiden" Mu- 
hlb with ease. 

Cedi has the Great Volti- 
geur over a mile ind a half 
as a possible rac? for Hit- 
man next month >- today’s i 
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I OJftDt«IF:C116i40.CSP.I20BJd.Trtoast 

I vSejSoi 1. WWWf flRHIDk WR 

i BwWruni flT-1): 2, Pfae inw g P-Sf: A Pv 
, SI-SlB^). 184 to 8p*Ht Wring. 1Q rw. 
1 * shd. (J Nosods} Tow: n4.rtt O.80. 
Cr4ftnia Dual p-. £29.60. TrkK 127.7a 

S»tw5br S,PWIIT»OnflW u Hllte 
I I Mb iiIiiim-iiT (12-lfc O, Ow 
; Li 04% 7 In i. k j/ Joww* 

SwTco afcSZJB. aso. ou>i * nuo.csf. 

SoceUi t. M BB A H , R HBta (7-2 to): a, 

JdVW (ia- 1 fc R. te 10 ran 

«. X. (B HonWiry) TcWWAO: £030. Q.90. 


COBD. Dual ft C38.S0. Trio: E1.054jsa CEP: 
E43.15. TlUSC C722.Z9. 
am (TO: i, nuauui, R Hiss (7-1): a. 
Ooidee. FortuoaJT-1): a. Poly Btav (lO-U 
7-4 to Wamoraf WW». 0 ran Mi. 3. (P 
weiwyn) tow: coso,- ci±d. mao, oeo. 
Dial F: CSkOL Trio: £9620. CSF: £41.34. 
Tncaac esm j». Wt Behold. Rule *. deduB- 
nonlOplnL 

S .16 (5fli 1* HUM UU5, K Fallon (4-1 
faV). 3, noueehote (11-S); ^*rere»(1&-U 
14 ran Me hd. {E Alaten) Tom: E4.70-.CM0. 
£260. ram DW k eioja Trio: rw?*. 

csp:E2*45.Trieascaoaaa. 

JACKPOT: Nat won. PlACKPOTi 
£2^12.70- quuPoni£9i.4a 


PONTEFRACT 

US (1m ay 1, TJUAR, Mrs H Keddy 
(14-1): a, Teprerti (7-3 )Mrv 1; 3, Don’t 
Drop Boom* (ZS-l ). TS Ma» ShaJyah. IS 
ran Shd. 2. (T Keddyj Tale: £23Aft BS0. 

nm. fiaaa dmi f: cioim. csf: c*j*l 

Ttat 21,148.71. Non Rimer Orinoco 
Veniura. 

ZAO (Of> -u COWmMH. J Fortune 

(IV-e fav): 2 , tev-ortar MeohoV 3. 

Srete A* A Hut (16-1). 9 ran TK. nk. (Ura J 
Remsdon) TOW: tl« £130. EMBO. £1A> 
Dual F: E4J8L Trar £19 30. CSF: £8.02. Trt- 
csst £34.17. 

3^0 (Intfp 1, WADI. WRyan (7-2 to): 


5-4 oj RwAny. 9-5 Men's lor. Scam*, tad* Pax. 10-1 lepShei. 
re Stan 25-1 Sre Lae 


O C^\BROCKHAMPTON NOVICE CHASE 

Oi9V2m £3,345 (9 declared) 


. .A P teCoyMO 
...... Clltai 84 

.S tare! « E 

I B ftsitHy E 

■ atlfflhr P7 — 

F B Fenton 79 

Mb* 1-2 BpeE. ii- 2 sum io-i Baa ». Pwy Hterak. safes, is-i 

(taBA 

A A A WORCESM STMDARD OPOi NATIONAL 
9lteVHUNT HAT RACE 

2m £1^66 (17 declared) 

1 1 HrMnR9)MPte4-i1-e APMjgg 

2 1-taTteltefB&CBai*l5-1M - tf*** 

S 04 PWtateBtrffiPteMn 5-11-4 ■ 

4 o- PitatacaataTOSCtoS-n-i.- -tel tea 

E Beta 0 Hanoi 5-1 1-4 > 

8 1/ Mtad fa* (*aqvoarasi 6-1 1-4 Otter P) 

7 00 itommi tarasanys 4 - 11-1 8 Pte 

8 0 BmCUeUrffi) 1 &bs*J.4-11-1 102*1 

8 Ce o ra l c Bim etal 4-11-1 S Un 

10 0 JMDMBsed flllR&Km 4-H-1 - — » Jte CT 

11 0ft Pitawn 8tal ftp) RJ Fits 5- 10-13 S tare! CT 

n 54D- S mefo8 te (B7) aim Eato 5-10-13 L te e 

U TiieiuteliACjwa 5-10-13 * State V) 

14 AtaryAD3*4-l(HC 8 to te (7) 

is 0 Ihnifa (11) MJPcte *-10-10— - • ----- j tep 

BMteE <-4 Mr Cool 7-2 DU TtuNWL 4-1 Eta. 7-1 tatafeBBn Keen ta 14-1 
sure m. JO-1 Tesrere. 


XM n l ifaBii i s i^):». nfare»te i4-11. 
11 ran i, O. [H Cedi) Tote: O.rft C1J0, 
£1«L £130. Dual Forecast £7.30. Thk 
C 21». CSF: £1696. Non Runnor: Billy 
Uoon^iino. _ 

US EOll, HAV OF SUHSMte J For- 
tune (S-l toe 3, Ttaa To Tanuo (14-1): 3, 
M ytto n Mteta.y (B-11. 15 ran Shd. UMra 
J Rameden) Tow: £490: £2.00. C3.10. Q00 
Dual F: 53090. Trto: £96.30- .CSF ■ £839? 
Tneast £6*3.10. 

4J5 (In 4Qi 1, HUOADte CHAROK R 

Firench (11 -id to): a, Prollto o-il; 3. 
ru III U14-11. B ran a. a (L Cumanl) TrtBf 
C19ft C1.10, £1.10, £2.10. OF- £2.sa CSF: 
£*97. 


SOP (imp 1.HFT74 BUMID, A MCCer- 
thy [30-1): X Eoereta (7-4 to). 3, Berta 
Machhm (10-1). 14 ran IK. 1. (C Wall) Tow. 
wn: £3290; £020. Cl .60. (290. Dual Foro- 
cast £0090 Trto: £35491 Computer 
Srrarfl w Forecast: £4996. Trieast £377.87. 
UO (im Zf> 1, BLACK WEASEL, G 
Conor (6-1); 2, tavmt Rohto (S-1 to); 3, 
“ (IT-2) 7 ran IS. nk. |Jonii Dun- 

lop) Tore win: £6.10: £260. £1 80. Dual Fore- 
cast £890. Computer 3tralghi Forecaat 
£1997. 

PiACKPOIT £23.00. 

QUADPOTl EB90. 
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Newmarket Jackpot card 


OWBHftWKBB TOP FORM 

2.05 GatatXB Roai Ben rent n Rod 

2.35 BertoGni (nfa) StaerVfttaa 

3 ID Httnmn(n^j) LadyRocta&r 

^ E»Aty Princsss (nap) 

415 LaTacbe Cable Uetfla Boy 

4.45 Bated Tough Gay 

520 Hltfilntrigae Stoned fanacubte (sb) 

GaflofEg oach a anil nffli ngra-rend bend ai tteoy Racas up to im nn on snattu 
Butuylilile 

Gokig: Gout n Firm. * Denofc birtaa 
Draw: No advaraaga 

Seres day wtanen: 4.15 Over The Courts. 

Bantered first Kmc: 5.30 Subtle tafluence Vraomt 5.20 Htgti hlngue 
Rgues in brackets attar horse's njme denote days smee test ouuig 


o ft EHHIEOTBIRAU. STAKES 3Y0 

4i U3 1 m 21 £5,20S A declared) 


teaVsl 1 m 21 £5,206 A declared) 1 CH4 | 

181(31 SoraaL Cmii 9-ii . . 0 intat <— 

warn BteHCecIH) ' a Efim — 

iSSO 0-rr GererauRatlinTOJPtf&olM) MEEayoE 

194 0 (0 Imeetag (IB) F BWCe 'MJ ...... J Foflam 83 

rasa Mm el Cange l &i*o 9-0 . L Desert — 

188 1 7 ! .« Ctai9WC7)F'*wJmt*nS-9 . J Beta E 

M70 0 EaptmeMHred8-9 WDp. B 

1E(4| * SMfaarGadBB(22)lCunm5-9 . ■ Rraoca m 

State 1H ferwws Hca 7-2 Qvmuc Stan rouw 5-1 £mo». 7-1 EtCus 10-1 Borai 1F—1 UjiU 
LV3JC.33-1 Ottfag 

RWH EBK - Bwaas n Dk Smo can ltd N.vu to aumo mfwcv Dtam Kib aM <m dI mxtr<tonicr 
oarer (Jam ficeeram tod: loocd Keim mc«iigulbLiEinoiv>itaavno.2niuli5 ai lemi ta Hie 
lR9ahcTOteln0rah.M1icaEreCUMdKj«n rolkatut lnd.il 7mcA 17. Iravoie ai 
Vtata ImiMl Ga-Fre Hag 01 Oms*: KxJtmi cot lul titaia u inCt xia (HI Denural Channuc Led. 

fa at* oatf*. tate o» J out. sc* bcaom m n 4 .uj umu Fioon a tottey itfl bu. 9i 
tota*D^ -^ctU3eqLtoi.iitoiows:louLi«-^re.7Birt 1i 81 brtmJ Sutra a Ihrawf 71 mto 
toSR.8krttam6*nfescSta scare. ft-jkwDwt :i op. ijnnnndlinjiiiitana *noi it 3Bumms«w> 
ncreaird ifecrote ima «n Os 6d 

2 0 ETNT BTTERNATKMAL AVIATION JULY STAKES 2Y0 

■05# 6f £18,260 (6 declared) CH4 

I Mart E 

. . N J Owe 8S 
. ..MB Staton M 

I MSI V 

. a tktam as 
. . IIHteMO 

Bmk**9-*bt»Wni MSmVtag J-UWiaub. 9-7 Ka Aram 14-IUlaige ^>-1 HnKtaun 

RIM GBBE - Bask Ifar Traoiu) tekn. W 2i cut icun cter uvd tatna tram lm>’ Go.rn .1 a 
NaoranceUinto. U BTmoBMtreAneaKUenow linirrunBel teajohjjat 1 jaaGuawcodHi** 
61 tetatah: UD-rteo). rtel 71 an scried on nj atm*. Indi rd 1 7. .« wmi Rat ia odi Bwtata 



(HtatSeitmaa nwDe8rtennfaTta7Bi.m4tta*i03i6i6n>: ra-m ! 
on one pace, an a 1 5. « tank*! ftusA u tool M wp J. SS. 


rWktorlS-oiJturuiB llwr Hi 


Filial flourish . . . Fruits Of Love (light) comes with a late nm to win the Princess Of Wales’s Stakes photo julian Herbert 


O 4 ftBIFUTCENGINSRING DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
0-1 W HANDICAP 3YO (SHOWCASE RACE) 
im 21 £19,040 (16 declared) 


10 furlongs should be well 
within bis compass. Mick 
Kinane takes over the 
mount from the suspended 
champion jockey Kieren 
Fallon. 

This meeting is one of 
Cecil’s favourites. TTin filly 
Digitalize (3.40) probably 
had plenty to do at the 
weights when runner-up to 
Hunters Of Brora at New- 
castle last time and most go 
close in the Falmouth 
Stakes. 

High Intrigue (5.20) could 
complete a great day for the 
master of Warren Place in 
the Reg Day Memorial 
Handicap. 


JDSafip) E 

Store 84 

T (Wn. B 

A D«t 87 

J F Ftp* E 

V I Staten 87 

N Da* S3 

D Bartow B 

tertnltoycr 88 

Cater ton* 81 

D OtateMD 

M Bear — 


3D 071 2-CT1 
38101 331111 

305 051 16-255 

38806 0-413 ... 

387(7) 4216 K>*!!(13)JCufcp»-ir B tta 84 

3B49 «311 BsritetattflMHAnwningB-9. R Plica 83 

309(12 IM ECME(l«)S4U5taW8-»i ... - PM Stay 87 

318 IS -12TCH RMtatonQUOwnuS-S T Otan E 

311 *4) S 6-10 OtaWOMtaoB(22)(D)f1tt»iB8-3 J Cm! 84 

3130 mill l4dytodtarnf6b«0iD)MRvan8-3 HaBaMoReB 

313(111 0*51 1taretaPi«Mtfl5)CDj:.Dme-0_ D ODbodOh E 

314(1.1 63107.1 Cwtoi-* Log (123UBH 7 - 13 8 Itotan (3) 8* 

3163 1CHKS totatamABIteliair-C * Orite R 

3160 3-1115 Ifcta (151 )(D)J!>MM»e 7-10 ... C Cogm (7) 78 

Coral tote 5-1 Nnan*. 13-2tare. I! Grid. 7-1 LWr Hoc ta Rna BsM 10-1 h»i|lv.toclre6hirti. 1 1-1 
MorMonm l.'-l Pjtannr Fwadl Cata Cteto. 14-1 tata. 20-1 CKdare'i Loo. 25-1 itofaA Ota 0t 
Ortracs. 33-1 hBlwmw. 66-1 ftoto 

LaSrakK bate 5-1 tare. 6-1 Nanmr. 8-1 Lad* Rodoto. (to But 0-1 Ractaee Monb 10-1 (tern 
(totor. topi U Crete. C-l (xamaa FundL 1*-1 Kknwtn totafo. 16-1 Crtre’s Loq. 20-1 Ota 0) 
Ebrtnss.26-1 ur a ie t to a i. tea*. 66-1 Mala 

nr* tote 6-1 total, tarn 13-2 Uidr ta*». 8-1 RmBsliH UCM kj-i PaR*n*Pinul 
KaniA.R 3 cjBet.Nrt 1 . 12-1 CmoCUK. 14-r ftttefc.ltareraa.C«t*w',Log.^!-1 Cloak Of Ortnes. 25-1 
fetor* 28-i irataKW. et-i itete 

Tta tote 6-1 tor Rufea. tare. 7-1 kuraw Hki B.J. 9-1 IA Of*. 1CM Pasanse Preaurt. torf 
Rachaefc Norti 12-1 Maawrei. Cwm Cxta 1 6-1 Capon -, lag. Rertvfe 20-1 Cto* (4 Ortraas. 25-' 
tarri.33-1 hddtaar 66-1 MsaLa 

H8BI BEE - Catac Capto r Prorreem toil dilw quo 21 wl am watoed. Enid 10. 13ll>toilRoiwlAimeBi 
a Ascn ms 6cp 2. 689*. Borne Hsfe a riate out trefa) NM 21 a tononii ii» reh. Cd4» Itomta: 
Ureto non. rai on tang!. beawgJsilaiSsiSniiiCiaa. Gel Wire Bret itateiw ore 21 oul tod total, te 
■d rode fas ran an <ta toMm&di te APam Sat6oadH*xl Im2l lap. G4IM. Kartayto PiAedhart o 

ro iadn|3liMLtatonHlinaitaR I 5lliai6nbeliMCaMaoCwtos|ta5adNCtaiEaMi1in4lmM&Crt' 
Fm Mntas Ahors wrew. rtUen 10 ted om II oul tod ittfea headed lig rata. 3d id 11 . 1*1 behind 
Ecnw House a Epsom 1 ntff n&a Sd. Sari)!: led. headed 21 can MMcned Rial Wong, cate toana fash. 60 tf 7. 
71 Undttitos CO ft as A toocasle lm to. Gd Radnta tort!: teaayoa H oul r»i m Uli ted td grate, 
toaina ito Santo a du. «fe< toltaato fates a fertiar nk aior 3d. A tea 1 ai sis. Gd to CMft Held 141 rttkn 
pw 3 an. no rrafWK S 8 i ert 8 . ill tehMSok*tSa5afetuy7lsta 6 d-Fm BoMiOIDMtaKaKMnrsnW- 
tare.2*ffid3i iSttadltoSaAxoiiiiireD.Gd-S!ljdrtoc!taRitate3liiuiU(Mr Ham. non 
taped M and dear, eartr btana Toil Tarn a a Wimtor 1 m?i sta. Gd Paatatai flnrit Atarqo prareara. tad 
nsda Mtoreg. nacBr. trewglwn Got PtoteiBatLinMil 1eC3nteteCiHn.CatetelaBHMImpoad 
hatapr ore 21 nit to ore 1 1 nl tore ru. tattm Store 3H 11 Nwafi 1 ill I saw. GL NwBMwss Oarel 
tew. ntaan and aim cnare ore 21 ai m ires SO ol a. 51 total Ptamran £okl ■ Oreem 1 ^ n2i hew. Gd-Eft. 
■nte: im BS nt nditakate. 5te cd& 13 teMFOBte FmalatlrgHd rna heap. to. 


O “"COR FALMOUTH STAKES 

Ob**V 1 m £34.300 (1 3 declared) 


£34,300 (1 3 declared) I unt * \ 

481(11) 2E15 lflCWm(lwn<nbaMrti54-1 WltMntam 84 

4RQ /IB- 30 tata» P2) J* 4-9-1 - R Bb E 

483 Ol «4ffi Stared [71)p ftrerli 4-9-1 -PMBIitoy 83 

at® 5-1140 YEtBsfii flR RQBlfciMai 4-9-1 J Fortn 84 

4050 21 Berarto («U Jane 3-6-6 P Rottenr R 

406 Q 7) XM24 CorttaPSCHmlffl 3-M 0 DMtun 87 

407 C) 112 B8fiBwOqnmHC0d3-S-6 W Ryre 87 

408(10) 12 512 &)taP*cre*n«mHJ»tai 3-8-9 J Canteen 

409 h3 1224- n* v taa QB3aMfi»call3-8-6 G IMtold 79 

418 (S 4121-4 tehtntog (PI) (QP(te 3-8-6 TOtes B 

411 (4) 1 335 l*8tatemPt)SbmSiiDcrJ-8-6 L Otari E 

4120 2-013 laws KnM(2T) Si HSkuB 3-6-6 : — J M 87 

4130 111- Wtoi (28Sn Urttfaihgta 3-6-6 0 Polar 86 

Bate »-2Ui«5 tot 5-1 lady h Htang 6-1La NA ftw. 13-C DtyUte- T-I Ctrem. 8-1 Rwfccs. BoayMn- 
8-1 BrerPmaB, 16-1RW*«120-1 Mm. 25-1 lACiato. teB-i itaaBStai 

2. SiSt 5t*wo* k Inali 



Ji 4 C SCOTTISH EQUITABLE/ JOCKEYS 
4al 9 ASSOCIATION SHllNG STAKES ZTO 


7t £5.345 (15 dectered) 



■ Day — 

T Ure E 

J BaU E 

- W Ryan — 

“"".'ll- ” 111111”“' J fttae e« 

- J fata — 

= 

_. L Dettori — 

_.. H J Hare as 

g crew as 

"-V-/1 — :!!sa » 

r Stamm — 


508(15) 1 

5070 5 

508 fe 00 
609 (1*) 0 

510 a 

611 14) 0013*4 

sunn 3P 
Bum) 5*53 
5140 24501 

SIS (71 0 ' 

BdteF 3-’ TmW toV. 6 - 1 0** Ito Gftrtw.8-1 ftav. tee 01 lamps. 10-1 Gfi UtaBnr. 4n*4j*fc 12-1 
rotate, lady Pq*aa&. 

A ACE.BJ. FRANCIS GRAVES NOVICE STAKES2Y0 

■ii"lw 61 £5,436 (8 declared) 

881 (71 4U1 TwBbtotWPLM.-fal*?-?. P ?S2S *” 

80201 Bid o ndi o Bmm 6 Haire 8-12 0 

Eras BalamiPCto*#-Hrani6-)2 — - - J to® — 

S8 ' sansu^--.:--.- ■■■■ "“•“•-■VS - 

soap JasrMatoadUDBnn8-l7 1 ” 

■70 H«ttadJDw«pS-i2 — 

S0SH) ZtereBfiBifi8-i2 - * *§ — 

Btfdaip 3-1 *-1 kMrei 5-1 EMtaeo BmA 13-2 J« Algartuaid. 7-1 Tutfi Guj. CanpMlat. B-l 

apoagre. 13-1 itefc 

C oft KB DAY MEMORIAL HANDICAP 

Watel/ 2 m £6.1 60 (10 declared) 

58 !S5 :: l S 

30 044053 toto^^ CAgre*-9-7 . M J Ktamdr 84 

4(7) 46414 PltaMte(tgmSl«x»5-9-6- JEM 85 

■ n 4 X>tw> pmiFjlrm)Bta4-9-b MB® R 

sa 060- 10 nretapart EJBtert 0 4 PM JEEara ® 

7§ 01-050 «m»M*lire (71) (D) H Ucd*-8-3 ■ 1»M * * 

8(3 11*600 S^Tte&^towre^l -CTaaoren - 

BflOl iire-d BrefM Otarr Cl KJBfeaai 4-8-10 JCante E 

T 9 (T) 3 ffMl- StotafcSEregS5)(D)f»to|to4-IW Date MtotaaB 

toBtaS-? ItoteyteK 1 1- 2 S«W*W5 Herse#. 6-1 ftente IfgM. Steed kraubte. 7-1 Suftt Manx. One Fa 
BMeyc.B-i.tata 


Want to know 

the score? 

To find out your exact portion in 
Ticket Tout 98, simply call the Tout on 
0930 563 859 with your unique PIN ' 
number {on your registration tetter). 

See the Guardian this. Fnday for a full 
update and find put if youTein 
the running for a football ■_ 
trip to Italy or Brazil. 


Positions updated dolfte 
Galls cost 50p a minute. 

TMkiarcfian 


% 2 -~fantasy~ 

©FAKWSYLEAflt LTD 
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Football 

Ortega rekindles 
United’s interest 


Ian Ross discovers the brilliant Argentinian’s 
sale price has soared by at least £4 million 


ANCHESTER 
United have 
renewed their in- 
terest in Argenti- 
na’s volatile midfielder Ariel 
Ortega. 

Preliminary negotiations 
between United officials and 
the Spanish dub Valencia 
opened last weekend shortly 
after Argentina had been de- 
feated by Holland in the quar- 
ter-finals — a game in which 
Ortega was dismissed after 
head-hutting the Dutch goal- 
keeper Edwin van der Sar. 

United are not alone in cov- 
eting Ortega; Liverpool and 
the Italian dub Sampdoria 
have also asked to be kept in- 
formed of developments. Al- 
though it is less than 12 
months since Ortega arrived 
in Spain, in a £11 million 
transfer from River Plate of 
Argentina, he is now 
regarded as surplus to 
requirements by Valencia 
after a series of squabbles 
with the club. 

Despite his success in 
France 98, Ortega's sale by 
Valencia is inevitable in the 
best interests of club morale 
and internal discipline. 


It Is likely he will be sold 
for around £9 million but 
United will want to drive a 
hard bargain and with some 
justification — Valencia of- 
fered Ortega to them for 
£5 mm ton four months n gn 

However, if United were to 
agree a fee with Valencia for 
Oretga they would face the 
fam i l i ar problem of attempt- 
ing to satisfy the monumental 
financial demands of a player 



Ortega . . . £40,000 a week 


who believes himself worth 
the highest of salaries and 
would probably demand 
around £ 40,000 a week. 

It was United's refusal to 
bow to the demands of al- 
ready wealthy foreign players 
which scuppered a proposed 
£14 million deal brokered last 
season to bring the Chile 
striker Marcelo Salas to Old 
T raffo rd. 

Meanwhile his fellow Chil- 
ean international, the 29-year- 
old central defender Javier 
Margas. is considering a 
move to West Ham. At pres- 
ent he plays for Unlversidad 
Catolica of Santiago but has 
said he is keen to move to the 

Premiership. 

Liverpool's attempt to sign 
the Nigerian defender Taribo 
West collapsed yesterday 
when the player announced 
he intended to honour his 
contract with Internazionale. 

The Merseyside club had 
agreed a £5miHian fee with 
Inter on Monday .but West did 
not travel to England yester- 
day lunchtime as had been 
planned, insisting instead he 
wanted to remain in Italy. 

The Juventus defender Mo- 
reno Torricelli has joined 
Fiorentlna for £4.5 milli on. 

Torricelli helped Juventus to 
three Serie A titles and foe 
European Cup in 1996. 



Platt ends his playing days 



Supporting cast Eddie Irvine must weigh up huge pros and nagging cons before deciding whether lie remains at Ferrari photograph: mjchael cooper 


and starts trek to management 


Irvine happy to take a back seat 


Alan Henry on the Ulsterman who will play second fiddle to his 
Ferrari team-mate Michael Schumacher In the British Grand Prix 

E ddie irvine goes 

into Sunday’s British 
Grand Prix at Stiver- 
stone folly appreciat- 


Mark Tallenthw 


A FTER the fact now 

AA comes the theory for 
flDavid Platt, who yes- 
terday turned his back on 
playing and Arsenal's 
Champions League cam- 
paign in an effort to get up 
to speed on more technical 
aspects before trying his 
hand at management 

*T want to travel exten- 
sively throughout Europe 
and South America learn- 
ing as much as I can about 
all the different facets of the 
game,'* said the 32-year-old 
former England captain 
who won 62 caps and scored 
27 goals. “I felt 12 or 15 
months ago that my physi- 
cal condition was declining 
and I couldn't see myself 
improving as a player. 

“When 1 told Arsfene 
Wenger he wished me good 
luck and said that he be- 
lieved that I was making 
the right decision." 

Piatt, who was signed 
from Sampdoria by 
Wenger’s predeccesor 
Bruce Rlocta for £4.75 mil- 
lion in July 1995, played 
108 games for the Highbury 
club and scared 15 goals. 


Last s umm er he turned 
down the chance to manage 
Southampton and recently 
also declined an offer from 
Reading before being 
strongly linked with the 
Sheffield United post. 

“I realise that the success 
I achieve in my first role 
will, to a large extent, de- 
termine my career there- 
after.” Platt said. “I want 
to serve the best possible 
apprenticeship and then hit 
the ground running. 

“For the past few years I 
have written down every- 
thing I have learned about 
the game, tactics, training 
drills, motivational and de- 
velopment techniques, and 
I hope to have opportuni- 
ties to refine these ideas." 

Platt’s transfer-fee aggre- 
gate of £22.15 million 
makes him the world's 
second most expensive 
player after Ronaldo, al- 
though Denilson's forth- 
coming move to Real Beds 
will drop him a place. 

Platt, a former Manches- 
ter United youth and Crewe 
Alexandra player before 
Graham Taylor took him to 
Aston Villa for £200.000, 
grabbed his chance when, 
on his eighth successive app- 


pearance as an En gland sub- 
stitute, he hit the winner in 
foe last minute of extra-time 
against Belgium in Italia 90. 

He spent the next year 
learning Italian before Bail 
signed him fix 1 £5.5 million 
in 1991 and then sold him to 
Juventus in 1992 for 
£6.5 minim. The Turin club 
offloaded Mm to Sampdoria 

In 1993 for £5J2 million. 

“He pos s esses a good foot- 
balling brain.” said Taylor. 
“If shows the qualities he 
displayed as a player, I am 
sure he will be successful.” 

Fernando Nelson has 
joined Porto Cram Villa in a 
£1.1 million deal. The Por- 
tuguese defender spent two 
seasons at the club after 
moving for £1.75 million 
from Sporting Lisbon. Ju- 
lian Joachim, however. Is 
set to sign a five-year deal 
at Villa. 

Newcastle have signed 
Carl Serrant from Oldham 
and Garry Brady from Tot- 
tenham. Serrant. an Eng- 
land Under-2l right-back, 
cost an initial £500,000 — 
rising to £600,000 — but 
Brady, a midfielder, ar- 
rived on a free transfer 
after an “administrative 
error” at Spurs. 


ing that fourth place, behind 
his own team-mate Michael 
Schumacher and the 
McLaren-Mercedes of pre- 
race favourites Mika Hak- 
kinen and David Coulthard, 
is the best result he can hope 
for. 

It is not something which 
unduly bothers the free- 
wheeling 32-year-old from 
Conllg, Northern Ireland. He 
knows his Ferrari contract 
requires him to play second 
fiddle to Schumacher and he 
joined at the start of the 1996 
season happy to agree to 
those terms. 

"I suppose it's good in a 
way, because you are mea- 
suring yourself against the 
very best,” he admits. “You 
are always aiming to climb 
Mount Everest every day you 
get into the car, whereas if 
there was somebody else in 
the other car. It would just be 


a gentle stroll up the Alps, 
wouldn’t it?” 

By the same token, Irvine 
is seriously considering what 
would be his best personal 
career path in the future. “If 
Michael had broken down in 
France, I would have won.” 
he smiles, “so it’s a matter of 
deciding whether or not this 
is the best car available to 
me, or is there another car, 
or team, which is nearly as 
good. 

"It’s a difficult decision, be- 
cause here at Ferrari we 
have a good car and a very 
good team. Strategy- wise, 
we’re second to none, we 
really are. 

"To improve on my situa- 
tion here would be quite 
hard, but at the same time 
I'm always being compared 
to Michael, which is obvi- 
ously not the easiest thing in 
the world. 

“IT you are r unnin g the 
team, everything goes your 
way. If you say something i 
which is ignored because I 


somebody in the team is 
more powerful — as Michael 
Is here at Ferrari — then it’s 
not good for your psyche. So 
if I joined another team 
where I could decisively beat 
my team-mate, going really 
well, it would raise my confi- 
dence and help me drive even 
better. 

"So I’ve really got to sit 
down over the next month 
and seriously decide in 
which direction I’ve got to 
go.” 

Irvine shrugs aside any no- 
tion that Schumacher might 
quit Ferrari at the end of the 
year in favour of a possible 
McLaren-Mercedes drive. 

"Why would he leave?” he 
asks rhetorically. “He 
doesn’t want to win the world 
championship for McLaren, 
he wants to do It at Ferrari. 
He hasn't spent three years 
here just for the money. The 
team do everything for him 
here. They couldn’t go out of 
their way for him more and 
he’s very happy here. 


“My money is still on him 
to win the world champion- 
ship. Michael is a bit of a phe- 
nomenon, isn’t he?” 

At last week's SQverstone 
testing, Ferrari and McLaren 
seemed closely matched. Yet 
Irvine is in no doubt that 
Hakklnen and Coulthard go 
into Sunday's race as firm 
favourites. 

"They are still ahead, you 
have to say,” he insists. “At 
Magny-Cours l could not 
have got anywhere near the 
times which the McLarens 
were capable of running, had 
I been behind them. 

“Michael obviously could. 


M elbourne will stage 
the Australian Grand 
Prix for at least the next 
eight years. Victoria’s state 
government has exercised 
its option to host the race 
for an extra five years be- 
yond the present contract, 
protecting the Albert Park 
event until 2006. 

The grand prix was held 
in the South Australian 


but that’s Michael. If you just 
look at normal people, you 
would have to say that the 
McLarens are a reasonable 
step ahead of us on any cir- 
cuit We have Improved the 
Ferrari, but I think they still 
have the advantage.” 

It is 40 years since the late 
Peter Collins became the first 
and so for only British driver 
to win his home grand prix at 
the wheel of a Ferrari. 

Irvine would dearly tike to 
repeat that achievement. Yet 
it will take Schumacher's car 
to break down first before he 
can get the chance. That and 
both the McLarens. 


capital of Adelaide for 11 
years before it was 
switched to Melbourne in 
1996 after a US$36.9 million 
(£23 million) deal was 
signed with the Formula 
One Constructors' 
Association. 

The race has won the For- 
mula One teams’ award for 
the world’s best grand prix 
for the past two years. 


Melbourne races on to 2006 



Golf 


Montgomerie hopes for home rule 


Patrick Glenn at the Loch Lomond course 
that could terrorise a high-class field 


O N the A 82, the road 
that embroiders Loch 
Lomond, a sign greets 
visitors: “Argyll and Bute 
Welcomes Careful Drivers — 
and Good Putters Too". 

The third running of the 
Standard Life Loch Lomond 
tournament, which has be- 
come a kind of glittering 
chorus line to heighten antici- 
pation of the main attraction 
— next week's Open Champi- 
onship at Royal Birkdaie — 
has once again drawn a field 
shot through with quality. 

All but three of the current 
top 20 In the Volvo European 
rankings — Ernie Els, Relief 
Goosen and Bernhard Langer 
are the exceptions — will take 
part along with the former 
Open champion Tom Leh- 
man, who defends his Loch 
Lomond title. 

I*e Westwood, the 25-year- 
old Nottinghamshire phenom- 
enon who won back-to-back 
tournaments six weeks ago 
and is the closest challenger 
to Colin Montogomerie as 
Europe's most formidable 
player. Is also a contender, as 
well as Jesper Parnevik, the 
Swede who has twice come 
close to winning the Open, at 
Turn berry In 1994 and at 


Royal Troon last summer. 

Nick Faldo, whose loss of 
form is reflected in his start- 
ing price, generally around 
40-1, remains a draw, how- 
ever, and the Englishman 
seeks to use one of his favour- 
ite venues to restore some or 
the old greatness. 

All these players try to 
drive carefully and are 
mostly good putters, but the 
weather forecast for the first 
two rounds, today and tomor- 
row, suggests that serious 
concentration and rigid con- 
trol will be necessary if Leh- 
man's winning score of 12 
months ago, an extraordinary 
12 under par, is even to be 
approacbed. 

A blanket of low pressure 
sweeping down from Iceland, 
bringing blustery wind and 
rain, could turn the loch-side 
track that Faldo called “the 
best new golf course in the 
world" into a terror. 

Montgomerie, ranked sixth 
in the world, six places ahead 
of the precocious Westwood 
and seven in front of Lehman, 
is entitled to favouritism, 
even If he is at risk from an 
ankle damaged in last week's 
Irish Open at Druid’s Glen. 

The injury, strapped up and 


causing pain during his walks 
between shots, did not pre- 
vent the Scot from forcing a 
play-off with David Carter at 
Druid's Glen, even if he lost at 
the first extra hole. 

Montgomerie began his 
practice round at 6L30am yes- 
terday in order to be able to 
rest in the afternoon and, un- 
usually for this player, to 
practise his swing later in the 
day. “I never really go to the 
practice range,” he said, "but 
I'm going there this time to 


get my rhythm back." 

The Scot, heckled merci- 
lessly by American spectators 
at last month's US Open in 
San Francisco, expects noth- 
ing but encouragement from 
his home crowd this week. 
But Ms personal website, he 
revealed, has brought great 
comfort in recent weeks, with 
messages of support from the 
United States. 

"They have all been very 
positive,” he said, “and it has 
told me that It Is the loud mi- 


nority who are to blame. The 
great majority of American 
Cans support golf, and it's 
been great to read 80 or 90 
messages a day giving 
support” 

Montgomerie, who believes 
that the putter will be the 
most important club In the 
bag, is likely once again to 
make the frame, but Lehman, 
Westwood and perhaps the in- 
augural winner, Denmark’s 
Thomas Bjorn, seem likely to 
offer powerful challenges. 



Uned up ... Jesper Parnevik and his caddy assess a practice putt at Loch LomondPAUL Severn 


Rugby Union 

Saints quick to 
snap.up Lam 

P AT LAM, Newcastle's 
Western Samoan back- 
row forward, is to join 
Northampton for a six-fig- 
ure sum. The 2997-98 
Allied Dunbar Player of the 
Year still has a year of his 
three-year contract with 
the Premiership champions 
remaining and had been 
seeking an extension to it 
as well as better terms. 

Lam, who played in all 
three back-row positions 
for Newcastle last season, 
is currently in New Zealand 
preparing for a series of in- 
ternational fixtures with 
the Western Samoan team. 

The 27-year-old is likely 
to return to Britain in 10 
days' time when negotia- 
tions with the Department 
for Employment over a new 
work permit for the Saints 
will begin. 

The Scotland A forward 
Richard Metcalfe may soon 
follow Lam out of Newcas- 
tle. The 24-year-old, who is 
7ft tin, is frustrated at the 
lack of first-team opportu- 
nities and has been put on 
the transfer list. 

The All Black Jonah Lomu 
has been replaced by JoeH 
Vldlr for Saturday's Bledis- 
loe Cup match against Aus- 
tralia in Melbourne. 

MBS znumiM Cullen: Wilson. McLeod. 
Little lor Spancor). Vldlrf; Uohrtana, 
MaiahalU Dowd, OUv*r. Brawn. I Joom. 
Brooke. M Jana*. KranMd, Randall (capt}. 


Results 


Golf 


USttOHmOKN l Kohler. Wisconsin): 
Pbqpoffi 7S S R Pnfc (Kor): J Chuadrt- 
pom (US. amateur). Pa* won on second 
extra note 

Tennis 

ATP SWISS OHN (Quoad); FWt math 
L Anxrfd (Aral W R Fader er (Sola) 6-4. 

6- *: A Corrdds (Sp) fit O Gross (Gar) 5-4, 
*-6. 6-1; J Alamo (Sp) M N Escude (Fr) 
b-a, 7-fc N Malar I Gar) leva) with J Vitoca 
(Sp) (ML 6-6 Imam s topped due to rain). 
ATP HALL Or PAMS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Newport. Rhode Is): Rralramt: S Sarp- 
atan (Arm) at O Nestor (Coni 6-7. 6-1, 6-4; 
S Draper (Aus) tt O Burrteza (Sp) 6-6. 

7- 6; O Stafford |SA) M S Raiwjalovlc 
(Aus) 6-2, 6-ft D Wbeatoa (US) fat L 
BrussmtiSer (Oar) 7-6, 8-2; R Sdantar 
(Gar) fat T Ho (USI 6-2. 6-3; L Hewitt (Aua) 
fat L Manta (Swnz) 6-1. 7-tt L TMamaa 
W) b» K Ultyen (SA) 6-3. 7-6. 
C H Atl J BPm TROPHY (Bristol): Mara 
A Ikatot as cn (Oar) fat A Thome (Oar) 6-3. 
6-2; ■ RHrnyl (Bela} fat B Cowan (Lancs) 
6-7. 6-2. 6-6; P Wtawsla (Nath) at R 
Stuitar (Nadi) K H M; ■ (Ml 
(Avon) fat A Parmer (Herta) 4-6. 6-3. 7-6; 
W JMhora (Aua) bt A Duplus (Ft) 7-6. 6-1; 
T Larfctaa (Aua) fal M Draper (Aua) 7-5. 

6- 4; O Malta (Fr) UTSptefca (Norfolk) 6-7. 

7- 6. g-ft J Co n h a M w (War) bt V Vbitcft. 
kSN (Bate) 6-4. T-6. 

MARIA LAMKOWITZ HTOMEK'S TOUH- 
KAMBfT (Vienna): K Boom* (Ndh) W P 
Wartuscft (Aid) 6-3. 3-6, 6-6; A Sanra 
m MB Schwartz (AW) 7-6. B-3; Q 
u wi to m fa (Sp) bt S Tatala (Croj 6-1. 
1-6. 7 -Bt ■ (MM (Swttz) H 8 Ktoaseri 
(Car) 7-6. HCTtoMIUm (Sp) btP 
Stojanowa (Bui) 0-2, 8-1. Rain prevented 
any furfhar matchea being ptayiKL 
ATP TOUR RAMKHtOS# Top ZOi 1, P 
Samprea (MS) 3J925pta: Z. M Rios (Chile) 
3,612: 3, P Korda (Cz) SL344; 4, C Moya (Sp) 
£070: 6. p Rafter (Aua) ZJBJfk 6. O Ru- 
Mrfsfd (GB) 2,70ft 7. Y Kafelnikov (Hus) 
2A1ft B. J Bfcrtonui (Sara) ftStn: B, A Cor- 
refla (Sp) 2^30; io, R Krajfcofc (Nath) 
i3GB: 11. K Kucara (Slovak) 2.18ft 12. F 
Mandlla (Sp) 2.182; 13. T Henman (GB) 
2JJBB; 14, A Coata (Sp) 2.078; IS. M Chang 
(USI ZOOS; IS. A Berasateguf (Sp) 1381; 
17. Q Lvanteavfc (Cro) 1R21: 18. T Enqvtst 
Owe) 1,861; IS. A Agassi (US) 1.77& 20. c 


Ptottoa (Fill J12. 

•VTA TOUR RAHKMNUh Top 


1. M 


Htnpto (Swttz) SJBSptw 2. J Novotna (Cz) 
4,307: 3, L Davenport (US) 4^64; 4, A San- 
chez Vtcnrto (Sp) 3JB4; 6. u Salas (US) 
ZB9P, 6, V WMams (US) UK& 7. C Martj- 
«** (Sp) 2X13: 6. a Concur ISA) Z31 ft V. 1 
Splrtaa (Rom) 2.101; ft TatHtel (FT) , 
2.16ft 11. O Van Room (Bat) 1X87; 12. P I 


Schnyder (Swltz) 1.944; 13. S Tastud (Fr) 
1.B33; 14, M Pierce (Fr) 1.600: IS. A KoumL 
tiova (Rus) 1.882; 16. N Zvereva (Bela) 
1.858: 17. A Suglyama (Japan) 1,569: IB. A 
Huber (Ger) 1.568; IS. L Raymond (US) 
1.468: 20. I Majo" (Cro) 1-376 

Cricket 

MDBWmKI cun Co l o mbo. India 
307-6 (50 ovora, S Tendulkar 138. S Gan- 
guly 109). Sn Lanka 301 («8.3 overs; A ns 
SUvb 106; Agarkar 4-631. India won by si* 
rum. 

■■COMO XI CHAMPKMSMFi lte«.| 

ecu Warwickshire 272-7 (M A SIWMkh 60. T 
From 103 iki) v Worcestershire 
A04C TROPHY: I aw—Sa Nwihann 
145-9. Leicestershire 726. Northampton- 
shire won by 20 runs. Lyrteoyi Glamorgan 
139 (Gannon 4-361. Gloucestershire MM 
(M A Cootrtms 72no) Gloucestershire 
won by seve n wickets 
■MITWHBKogMy Ferry: Bangladesh 
343-9 (Akram Khan 105. Amlmd Islam BO. 
FaruQun Ahmed 33. Parsons 3-201 v Scot- 
land XI. 


Fixtures 


Cricket 

■MTWttST TROPHY (10.30, one flay): 

Saoood ro mp CardMfi Glamor pan v 
Letoostersmro. Hrtetefa Gloucestershire v 
Surrey. SostbanaptMu Hampshire v 
Ease*. Old Tiaf f wm Lancashire v York- 
shire. S outhu s t i Middlesex v Durham. 

NotongftamshtrB * Somer- 
_to Scotland v Derbyshire 
Warwickshire v Kant 


• Rangers are hoping to sign the Milan 
striker Filippo Mantero In a EL3 mlllton 
deal. The tbros dub are negotiating with 
the 25-year -old tenner Parma and Samp- 
floria player and meir chairman David 
Murray hopes to make an announcement 
today. Rangers csnOnued their dose-sea- 
son apron fay buying the uncapped Argen- 
tinian striker Gabriel Amato from tea 
Spanish dub Mallorca ter £4.5 ml H ton. He 
loins the Dutch pair Arthur Numan. a E5 
million capture Irani P8V EtyxHxrvwi. and 
Giovanni van Bronckhortt Irom 


• Gary Pa1ll3ter is expected to return la 
hla termor dub MMotesfarough today. The 
Manche s ter Untted defender was on Terra 
toda yesterday finalising details ol a CS 
mHUon move. 

• Reading- relegated tram the Flat Div- 
ision leal season, are set to sign the Ub» 
rian tmamaDonal winger Masaor from 
Had)!* Spill ter E10O.OOO. The Royals are 
am buying the York Bank player Graeme 
Muny ter ErtJOOOfl. 


Th« Fetriwry 


Guna Perdu 


Hand Hammered Gun* 


Wound Rubber B*ll 






15*5 - Tha gdfert hncuntr fad. tee on*, bdl 

autofalr « the row fcindirt Ur un« (do bang 

Mwfe d d dry teeter you-w guowd 

lUedten. 



IJMft- By now thh nod heron# tt* dim at 
dhctrdng gaftan ewrymte r r. in much the urn 
way Stxndard Lie mb txxwring the entered 
thuc* Bieng people uno Minted a good ntam an 
tfwttenfanc m . 

Ite StMd Ub 4 bubu Csaywy ■ 



- Safl fiundadwf ted bund that ife 

eNpj made by npedrd hitting mibMd tho bad is 
travel funner, toddertely Sanded life were Am 
« n*«tog further wOh 7044 of Uiekbuerteo enrateg 
■ram Arad. 


J282 —Thh uei ■ bneaMhraugh in die modem 
game. The n tat nyb of bail had a uld core. 
Something the Standard ide ted tom entering for 
yean now 


IWo - Adwn c c r In msterteh and reguLaty n the 
flmWufliqn of the fad! meant <hd people Could «(y 
di contUm performance Mtutewr tte condtkira. 
Nowi who does Due rented you «I7 


Leaders in our Held since 1825 


STANDARD LIFE 


Spensara ol Hue Loch Lomond 
SOll towrauMnt 
B-ufeigme 


i In Iddnd ow i»l Hmo One*, anted t* Moimv » fc-d. t«fciU|rL ht 01 p tJSL rtfeabtM te III* teMBd 
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Cricket 


MacLatirin’s new summitaims 

to raise the English standard 


UwSefny 


L ORD MacLaurin. the 
chairm an of the Eng- 
land and Wales Cric- 
ket Board, seems 
likely to achieve more radical 
changes to the County Cham- 
pionship In the wake of the 
evidence of this summer that 
for much of the time the Eng- 
land team, while containing 
quality cricketers, is tocon- 
sisteut and uncompetitive. 

For next season, the chair- 
men of the first-class counties 
.voted in a compromise by 
revamping the playing struc- 
ture but shying away from 
any notion of splitting the 
.championship. Instead the 
counties have the dubious in- 


centive of being able to con- 
test another one-day competi- 
tion thp following season. 

White the party line from 
the ECU is that the pnnp is 
thriving, MacLaurin has 
asked for a meeting: of the 

county chairman at the en d of 

the season to consider the 

proposals once more. The 
move follows the Government 
decision to remove dnmagHp 
Test matches from the list of 
sporting events that must' 
remain on terrestrial televi- 
sion channels as the so-called 
jewels in the national sport- 
ing crown. A more open mar- 
ket It Is hoped win increase 
finance into the gamp 'and 
allow more investment 

“Towards the end of the 
year, weH have some indica- 


tion of the finances that will 
be available to cricket" said 
MacLaurin yesterday. "It will 
present us with an excellent 
opportunity to review the 
whole structure of the flrsfr- 


However, there is a feeling 

that ' MacLaurin’s Influence 
has been diluted since he took 
over the chairmanship of the 

ECB at the start of last year. 
At th e time, file game was 
crying out for strong leader- 
ship and MacLaxirin, whose 
record as chairman of Tesco 
was indicative of his business 
acumen, looked certain to 
supply it. The response, 
though, has been disappoint- 
ing with MacLaurin adopting 
a softly-softly approach to file 

OOlUlty fhfl irmpn tn an fl£- 


tenipt to revamp the system 
when they might better have 
responded toaheavier hand. 

A I muWfiv iftifln dyflnipf mi . 

ship, not necessarily a pana- 
cea but something which 
most agree has to be tried at 
least, win. probably be offered 
once more, but unless the 
counties can be given sub- 
stantial financial' guarantees, 
be might find that the mo- 
ment has been lost 

With the dust settling on 
the third Test, the players and 
selectors have 10 days to pan- 
der before the side for the 
fourth Test at Trent Bridge 
beginning on Judy 23 Is cho- 
sen. The rearguard action on 
Sunday and Monday was he- 
roic but it cannot be allowed 
to paper over the cracks of 


what preceded it. Some 
C h anges can be expected be- 
ginning with the opening 
partner for Mike Atherton. 
Nick Knight was as techni- 
cally culpable as Steve James 
had been at Lord’s and pre- 
sumably, if he is fit, Mark 
Butcher will return in that 
capacity. 

Graeme Hick is one bats- 
man ready to step In for the 
injured Graham Thorpe, and 
it could be that rehabilitation 
at No. 6, in the manner of 
Mark Ramprakash, might 
serve him and singinnH welL 
More progressive would be 
the introduction of Darren 
Maddy. 

Robert Croft's position and 
that of Angus Fraser would 
also have been in doubt, and 



MacLaurin . . ■ high hopes 

their batting effort does not 
take away the fact that the off- 
spinner has now bowled 
around 100 overs since he last 
took a Test wicket while Fra- 
ser has only 12 wickets in six 
Tests since his triumphs in 
Trinidad. 

The psychological damage 
that might be done to the 
team spirit if they were left 
out now should not be under- 
estimated. however. But Ian 
Salisbury, Dean Headley and 
Ed Giddins will all be press- 
ing for inclusion. 


NafWest Trophy, second round: David Hopps on the outsiders who are aiming to add Derbyshire to their victims today 

Scotland show all you need is Love 


I T IS A mark of the tradi- 
tional pessimism sur- 
rounding Scottish cricket 
that when dates were fi- 
nalised for a brief summer 
tour by Bangladesh, nobody 
took too much notice of the 
potential clash with the 
second round of the NatWest 
Trophy. 

In future, Scotland will 
have to take themselves more 
seriously. A first-round vic- 
tory against Worcestershire 
entails that Derbyshire visit 
the Grange dub in Edin- 
burgh today, while Bangla- 
desh, a country now 
respected enough to be af- 
forded one-day international 
status, meet a hastily assem- 
bled Second XI in ' a three-day 
match at Brougbty Ferry. 

For Jim Love, the former 
Yorkshire batsman, and now 
Scotland’s director of cricket, 
it is a burdensome, yet deeply 
satisfying time. Qualification 
For next summer's World Cup 
in England has provided the 
motivation in what is already 
one of the finest seasons In 
their history. 

"There Is a totally different 
attitude in our cricket these 
days,” Love said. *TCow the 
English counties come up 
here knowing that they are in 
for a game. But we are cer- 
tainly up against it at the mo- 
ment We are using more 
players than we can ever 
remember." . 

Three counties, Yorkshire. 
Derbyshire and Durham, 
came within a whisker, of de- 
feat in Benson and Hedges 
Cup group matches this sum- 
mer, as each time Scotland 
looked just one bowler short 
of winning the tie. 

But a concerted team per- 
formance accounted for 
Worcestershire in the 



,A fine affair . . : Jim Love, Scotland’s director of cricket, has presided over one of the best seasons in the country’s history photograph: murdomacleoo 


NatWest first round a fort- 
night ago and. Bangladesh 
were routed in Glasgow on 
Saturday in the first of three 
one-day matches for the Cairn 
Trophy- A fan-strength Scot- 
land side will contest the final 
two games this weekend. 


Paceman Millns out on his ear 


D AVID MILLNS, lacki n g 
form after an ear Infec- 
tion, joins James Ormond, 
who has back problems, on 
the Leicestershire sidelines 
a gains t Glamorgan and pos- 
sibly far Saturday’s B&H 


take on Hampshire today 
without the broken-finger 


victim Darren Robinson, 
ruled out for three weeks. 

The medium-pacer Domi- 
nic Williamson will probar 
Wy fill in for Leicestershire. 
Robert Croft is back fin: Gla- 
morgan from 'Rngjarid duty 
and Steve James is deter- 
mined to ' play despite a 
cracked right index-finger. 


Love has succeeded in 
bringing more practical atti- 
tudes to Scottish cricket A 
national premier lea g ue - has 
been launched this season, 
uniting the once warring 
cricketing factions loosely 
based around Edinburgh ^ 

Glasgow. 

Many English counties, no- 
tably Lancashire and York- 
shire, have failed in' attempts 
to restructure .on similar 
lines. In spite of persistent 
lobbying by the Fn g j aud and 
Wales Cricket Board that 
such changes are essential for 
the future health of the game- 

Support from the na t ional 


lottery has enabled nine play- 
ers to turn professional over 
the summer. With Bangla- 
desh to be followed by an Aus- 


tralian A tour, p lus commit- 
ments at tbi* European Cham- 
pionships in The Hague and 
the Commonwealth Games in 
Kuala Lumpar, resources are 
under mnsider ahle ri rafn. 

Scotland can expect to field 
a useful seam attack in next 
summer's World Cup. Gavin 
Hamilton, Yorkshire's rap- 
idly improving alt-rounder, 
committed himself to Scot- 
land last month, and North- 
amptonshire’s John Blaln 
might follow. 

This summer’s new-ball 
partnership has also pros- 
pered. James Brinkley, a for- 
mer Worcestershire fast 
bowler, will not face Derby- 
shire today because of injury, 
which leaves much onus on 
Asirn Butt, a Pakistan-born 


shop worker, whose steadfast 
left-arm medium pace became 
available this season after the 
completion of a four-year resi- 
dential qualification. 

Scotland are also without 
their injured all-rounder 
Mike Allingham and the 
opener Bryn Lockle. But the 
biggest surprise is the omis- 
sion of the first-choice wicket- 
keeper Alec Davies. The vet- 
eran stumper’s place goes to 
Douglas Lockhart of Oxford 
University. Lockhart will also 
be expected to fill the No. 3 
batting position in file ab- 
sence qf Allingham, who 
scored a half-century against 
Worcestershire. 

For Derbyshire, the former 
’England « Mmw Phillip De- 
Freitas misses the game with 


tonsillitis and the opening 
batsman Adrian Rollins has a 
back injury. 

Derbyshire have brought 
the former Durham batsman 
Robin Weston into a squad of 
13 that Includes the wicket- 
keeper Karl Krfkken, who has 
recovered from a cracked 
cheekbone. 

Predictably, it is the 
English who are causing Scot- 
land most frustration. Delays 
in the ECB’s confirmation of 
the main World Cup spon- 
sors. all of whom will be 
granted exclusivity in their 
field, have disrupted Scot- 
land's attempts to secure 
their own sponsors for next 
summer’s tournament. Impa- 
tient glances are being cast 
south on a daily haute- 
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A big double 
helping of 
old charisma 
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JL BOUT an hour after 
Angus Fraser had 
blocked England to 
# msafetyatOldTraflord, 
file guests began arriving at a 
London hotel to honour the 
man generally regarded as his 
cricketing forefather. Sir Alec 
Bedser, and of course his iden- 
tical and virtually inseparable 
twin, Eric, for their 80th 
birthday. 

Angus was on the guest list. 
Understandably, he never 
quite got there. He would have 
received an almighty cheer 
had he walked in late. No one 
algo in the England team could 
have banked on a similar 
reception, with the possible 
exception of Alec Stewart. 

This is not just a reflection of 
their achievements of the day. 
Both are seen as throwbacks, 
old-fashioned types, and 
among the handful of moderns 
fit even to lick the clodhop- 
ping cricket boots of the 
Bedser generation. 

It was, anyway . quite a 
night. I swear 1 saw Tony 
Baziks ask for John Major's 
autograph. The former Prime 
Minister paid tribute to the 
twins with his customary deft- 
ness on these occasions; I 
sometimes feel he regards the 
knighthood be bestowed on 
Alec Bedser as just about the 
most solid achievement of his 
premiership. 

Richie Benaud. who did 
make it down from Old Traf- 
ford, told his version of the 
great deciding-which-twin-is- 
which conundrum. He was 
originally told that Alec had a 
marie on his forehead, and he 
spent half a summer not quite 
making eye contact trying to 
use this method. This didn't 
seem to be working, so he 
asked someone else. “It’s 
easy,” he was told. “Eric's got 
this mark on his forehead.” 

Althwigh TBng lteh cricket 
had just had one of his good 
days, one of its great days 
even, that was not the theme of 
the evening. In the speeches 
and in conversations, there 
was a pervasive sense that the 
heroes of the past are being let 
down by their successors. 

The great Australian bats- 
man Arthur Morris, who flew 
over specially, recal l ed the oc- 
casion when Alec got Don 
Bradman out for a duck!. He 
fantasised about the idea of 


the imperious captain Walter 

HamTn nnd mamli^ng Bwr 

from slip to give him a kiss. 

In reality, no thing hap- 
pened. They smiled, and stood 
around for the next batsman. 
Personally, this seems to me to 
be taking the stiff upper lip to 
extremes. But things were dif- 
ferent then. 

For instance, you would 
never have dared use the word 

“mar fcfr ting giTnn l l^t»l^ ,, with . 

Alec or Eric in earshot Yet of 
course a pair of famous identi- 
cal twins was one of the great 
marketing gHumiHra of all 
time. Alec was a wonderful 
bowler, and Eric was a very 
fine county cricketer. But 1 
dare say neither of them 
would have rated an occasion 
like this one if they had just 
been ordinary brothers. 

It was their tw inship that 
made them exceptional 
h uman beings and created the 
enduring fascination. This Is 
nothing to do with cricket: the 
mystical side of their relation- 
ship challenges our whale 
understanding of existence. 

My mum was 80 yesterday 
but she didn’t rate a gala din- 
ner at the Hilton. But then 
there’s no one to match my 
mum. And there is someone to 
match Alec Eric. And vice 
versa. 

What wouldn't a modem 
agent, struggling to find a 
single cricketer with cha- 
risma, give for those two? For 
the first four days of the Old 
Trafford Test, cricket had to 
compete in the market-place 
against the overwhelming 
power of football and 
Wimbledon, 

It failed embarrassingly. It 
is inherently dull for home 
spectators to watch opposing 
batsmen rack up runs unless 
they do it very fast Indeed. 
When they do it as slowly and 
drearily as the South Afri- 
cans. it is excruciating. 

T HE good news is that 
their slowness cost 
South Africa the game. 
It was ludicrous for a 
team with so much batting 
depth not to have kicked on 
after lunch on Friday . They 
should never ever have still 
been trying to get past 
550 on Saturday. In 1967 Eng- 
land dropped Geoff Boycott 
for scoring the first half ofa 
double-century too slowly, 
and he was faster than Gary 
Kirsten. 

* In the end, the game came 
right Because cricket, and es- 
pecially Test cricket, still has 
the power to produce epic 
drama. It’s hard telling that 
the footballing hordes, 
though. Or the Bedser 
generation. 


Tendulkar helps set record 


S ACHIN TENDULKAR and 
Saurav Ganguly set a re- 
cord opening partnership for 
one-day internationals of 252 
in India’s stx-run Indepen- 
dence Cup victory against Sri 
Lanka yesterday. Tendulkar, 
who scored 128 , also equalled 
Desmond Haynes’ record of 17 
centuries in limited-overs in- 
ternationals for West Indies. 
Kenya's Dlpak Chudasaman 


and Kennedy Otieno held the 
previous record of 225, 
against Bangladesh last 
winter. 

Nottinghamshire have 


banned fans bringing alcohol 
into Trent Bridge dining the 
fourth Test between England 
and South Africa which starts 
on July 23. Alcohol will still 
be on rale in the ground. 

Middlesex’s Owals Shah 
will captain the England 
Under-19 team for their three 
NatWest one-day internation- 
als against Pakistan. 

ENGLAND U-19 SQUAD. ‘Shah 

(MMcflssex). Frank* (NoUInflhunaAiraL 
H wwi— (Durnam). H ny wod (Sussex), 
Kay (Kent). Lmimm (Middlesex). Z 
M un is (Hampshire). Mssder (Esses). 
Peters (Essex J, Sch eW eM (Lancashire). 

I p K low (Derbyshire). *mn 
(Northamptonshire). (WEton (Sussex). 


Athletics 


Marshall back in action after drags ban is lifted 


MRTTISH athletics has been 
Dforced to fall into line 
rtth the rest of the world an' 
[rugs barm following the deci- 
ion of the interna t io n al gov- 
erning body to reinstate the 
hot-putter Guy Marshall. 

Officials of the British Ath- 
etic Federation had vowed to 
ontinue suspending athletes 
Or four years even after the 
nteraational Amateur Atb- 
»tic Federation voted last 

ear to halve doping bans to 


two years. But Marshall, 
banned in 1995 after testing 
positive for a variety of illegal 

substances, appealed directly 
to the IAAF in Monte Carlo, 
which then lifted his 
suspension. 

“I expected to serve the full 
four years and was prepared 
to do so.” said the 26 -year-old 
from Beverley, Yorkshire. 
*Tm grateful for the chance to 
resume my career.” 

Mihail, who gave sixneg- 

r>t-iTT«i 1 nrtn KfmTtPd flflt 

about the danger of taking 
drugs. “It was such a bad ex- 
perience that I will make sure 
this never happens again,” he 
said. “To any youngster who 
might be tempted, my mes- 
sage is don’t It is just not 
worth it 

"Now I just want to com- 
pete again. I never stopped 
training and I believe I have 
enough potential to be among 
the leading three or four shot- 
putters in Britain.” 

Marshall will h** h»»Tigihi* 

atlVe- teSiS -wDJLie DalinnUi unn 

agreed to do what he can in 
educating young athletes 

to compete at the Sydney 
Olympics in 2000 as the Brit- 


Ish Olympic Association has 
a policy at refusing to choose 
athletes who have served a 
suspension for Category A 
drugs, such as anabolic 
steroids. 

However, he has been 
promised he win be welcomed 
harfr into British athletics. 
“Guy was available for any 
random test during the ban 
and went along with every 
suggestion made to help him. 
I believe he now deserves our 
support,” said Josfcyn Hoyte- 
Smifh, who is the sports drug 
co-ordinator. 


Sport in brief 


Athletics 

Denise Lewis win take on the 
former Olympic long-jump 
champion He ike Drecbsler in 
the Bupa Games at Gateshead 
mi July 19. Dreschler will be 
one of Lewis’s malar rivals 
for the European title in Bu- 
dapest next month, having 
won gedd at the last three 
championships. 

Golf 

Sam Torrance has been voted 
European Golfer of the Month 
for Jime after his victory in 
the Peugeot French Open. It 
was the 44-year -old Sept’s first 
win for almost three years. 


lew Hockey 

Nottingham Panthers have 
signed the Canadian forward 
Steve Roberts, writes Vic Bat- 
chelder. The 24-year-old 
scored 37 goals In 50 games 
for the Dayton Bombers in 
America’s East Coast League 
last season. 

Cardiff Devils have decided 
not to- renew Ian Cooper’s 
contract. The 29-year-old has 
won 65 Great Britain caps in a 
15-year career in which he 
played a total of 679 games 
with the Cardiff and Durham 
clubs. 

Equestrianism 

Chris Bartle and this year’s 
Badminton winner Word Per- 
fect n held the early lead after 


the dressage test in the Event- 
ing Grand Prix at the Hick- 
stead Royal International 
Horse Show, writes John 
Kerr. 

But the Yorkshire rider, 
who will win a £ 20.000 bonus 
if he completes the Badmin- 
tan-Hickstead double, had lit- 
tle in han d over Ireland's 
Lucy Thompson on Welton 
Molecule and Pippa Fiinne.ll 
on The Tourmaline Rose. 

Boxing 

Johnny Nelson will fight the 
London-based Nigerian Peter 
Oboh at the Sheffield Arena 
on July 18 in a support to the 
World Boxing Organisation 
crulserweight title rematch 
between Carl Thompson and 
Chris Eubank. 


Tennis 

Max MLrnyi from Belarus, 
who won the Wimbledon 
mixed doubles title with 
Serena Williams, beat the 
British No. 6 Barry Cowan in 
the Bristol Challenger Tro- 
phy. Mirnyl came from 
behind after losing the first 
set on a tie break to win 6-7, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Football 

Fabio Pinto, the latest prodigy 
off the Brazilian production 
line, has joined the Spanish 
chib Oviedo on a 10 -year con- 
tract The 17-year-old striker, 
who turned professional last 
year, starred in BrazQ’s tri- 
umph at the World Junior 
Cup in Egypt last September. 
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The second offensive begins, 




A NatWest 

More than just a bonk 
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David Lacey in Paris finds the host nation guardedfy optimistic of semi-final victory over Croatia tonight despite a less-than-convincing attack 

France look to the defiance of Desailly 


G lorious failure 

is hardly an 
English preroga- 
tive. France were 
limping gallantly 
out of World Cups long before 
England were being frus- 
trated by the Hand of God and 
penalty shoot-outs. 

This' is why the host nation 
is approaching tonight's semi- 
final against Croatia at St-De- 
nis in a spirit of qualified op- 
timism rather than rock -solid 
expectancy. Even their coach. 
Aime Jacquet, habitually 
wears the resigned expres- 
sion of a French prime minis- 
ter of the Fifties who knew 
his government would be 
lucky to survive the next 
fortnight 

France are unlikely to lose 
in open play. Their defence, 
inspired by the outstanding 
form of Marcel Desailly and 
undisturbed by the eccentrici- 
ties of Fabien Barthez behind 
it, has so far conceded just 
one goaL Desailly could be as 

Important to France winning 


this World Cup as Bobby 
Moore to England in 1966, 
with Laurent Blanc not for 
behind. 

Yet the longer the tourna- 
ment has progressed the less 
conviction the French have 
shown in attack. In the 
second phase, with Zinedine 
Zidane suspended, they con- 
sistently wandered into a 
Paraguayan maze and found a 
way out only with Blanc's 
golden goal in late extra-tune. 
Against Italy in the quarter- 
finals their finishing, crosses 
and even final passes lacked 
belief. 

More and more France's im- 
petus has come from the back, 
through Desailly or Blanc 
surging forward or L ilian 
Thuram, swift, strong and 
alert, overlapping on the 
right Their ability to break 
out of deep defence and get 
men forward quickly is a con- 
siderable asset but one which 
can be properly exploited only 

if the finishing improves. 

In midfield Zidane is alter- 


natively brilliant and brood- 
ing. With his loping gait and 
at times extraordinary close 
control, he is capable of 
changing a game in an instant 
but he also has a tendency to 
drift out of matches at crucial 
stages. Tonight much will de- 
pend on which pLaymaker, Zi- 
dane or Zvonimir Boban, is 
able to seize the initiative and 
keep it 

In Davor Suker, Croatia 
have a natural striker. France, 
on the other hand, have hon- 
est triers such as David Treze- 
guet and Stepbane GuivarclL 
The hosts urgently need Youri 
Djorkaeff to come good with 
one of his infrequent but spec- 
tacular goals and if Thierry 
Henry, a substitute against 
Italy, could recapture his form 
of the early part of the tourna- 
ment Croatia's defence may be 
stretched. 

Henry, however, is unlikely 
to give France the speed and 
penetration that Mario Stanic 
provided on the right when 
Croatia beat Germany. Stop- 


Tba taUsmanie Baithaz is not a 
classical keeper in the sense of 
seta handing But Ms 
poediortag ta good and he is 
decisive comkrg chb_ 


France’s greatest strength. 
DesaBy is bnpresstve both at 
the beck and coming forward 
and the abitoy cl Thuram » 
overlap at speed Is cruciaL 


Looking sfighdy weary, 
particularly Deschamps, but 
Petit Is be c o mi ng more of sn 
influence. So much depends on 
the mood of Zidane. 

£> Attack 

Newer France’s st ron ges t 
point. Ihey may now took to ^k 
Trtadguet for Inspiration jfM I 
although Gurvaid) J&fBL 
must justify Kenny 
OaSgUsh's fe&h *\ JP jfflKjjji 
him some Ome. XaBSMi 


tad fc ha s a atrong 
imdersteKtoewith Ms 
defendant and le at Ms moat 
confidant Refused to be tested 
by Germany's aariat 
bombardment In Lyon. 

) Pe fa nes ■ 

So&oBy butt around Stirnac, can 

defend In nurtberawhan they 
need to and then break quaddy. 


Bohan’s influence Is profound 
but Croatia wB be looking 
more to the pace of Stanic on 
the right to turn the fonnidahie • 
French defence. Jam! gives 
them useful balance on the left. 

O Attack 

SutervAbectaeafy mariaed . 

but ha revels in that son of .^k 
situation and his quick JKa I 
footwork may be too 
much even tor 

Desaay. 1MB m 


ping Stank: should be a 
French priority. 

France will be praying not 
merely for a win but a win 
with style. That may be ask- 
ing a lot Before the World 
Cup, Jacquet was accused of 
being too cautious and his 
team boo functional. Even his 
pronouncements appeared to 
be warning French fans not to 
expect too much. 

“A place in the last four is 
the minimum we must 
achieve,” he said. “As hosts, 
we must at least reach the 
semi-finals. We have no other 
choice. 

“The French public can be 
critical.” Jacquet added, "but 
I can’t imaging that they 
won't get behind us. It's a 
massive event and national 
pride is at stake.” Tonight 
those words could not be 
more apposite. 

In taking 'France to the 
ymiAniiig Jacquet ha* been 
as good as his guarded word. 
The French nation, however, 
is seeking glory, not a plea of 


mitigation. A defeat now and 
France will be convinced it Is 
destined never to win the 
World Cup. 

■ Forty years ago France 
reached the semi-finals in 
Sweden in spectacular style. 
An attack Inspired by Ray- 
mond Kopa, a. Polish-born 
winger, and led by the prolific 
Just Fontaine, who scored 13 
goals in the tournament, 
swept them to the last four 
where they were beaten 5-2 
by Brazil 

In Spain in 1982, the team of 
Michel Platini recovered 
from losing their opening 
match to England to advance 
to another semi-final, where 
they led West Germany 3-1 in 
extra-time only to be hauled 
back to 3-3 before losing on 
penalties. The assault by Her- 
ald Schumacher, the German 
goalkeeper, which put Patrick 
Battiston into a neckbraoe 
but went unseen by the refer- 
ee left the French feeding 
bruised and cheated. 

Two years later Platini and 


his midfield musketeers, 
Alain Giresse and Jean Ti- 
gana, led France to their only 
triumph in a major tourna- 
ment when they hosted axed 
wan the European Champion- 
ship. In the next World Cup 
that team reached its apotheo- 
sis in MmIm in 1 S 86 with the 
l-l draw with Brazil in Gua- 
dalajara which remains one of 
foe finest games ever played. 

This time France won the 
shoot-out but again frustra- 
tion followed. Another semi- 
final a gains t the Gormans 
found the French exhausted 
by their efforts against Brazil 
and easily beaten 3-0. At least 
Jacquet’s players will fece 
Croatia tonight with the bene- 
fit of an ex tra day's rest 
gbreiM France win twnig ht ,' 
they will be the first host 
nation to reach a World Cup 
final since Argentina in 1978. 
But their followers would still 
take some convincing that 
glory lay just four days away. 
It has been too long a wait to 
take anything for granted now. 


Mr White Scarf 
relives smash hits 
forCroatians 




Michael Walker on Miroslav Blazevic, 
the colourful coach who wears many hats 


P LAYBOY. Astrologer. 
Nomad. PooL Anyone 
tempted to write the 
book on Miroslav Bla- 
zevic might think it wise to 
fallow foe lead of John Le 
Carre when coming up with a 
title. That Is until they start 
investigating the man In 
depth and find that 10. 20. or 
30 words would not be enough 
to adequately describe a 63- 
year-old with such a cork- 
screw tale to teU- 
Furthermore, Blazevlc's 
story is not yet finished, in- 
deed, as foe man who has 
steered Croatia to win in 90 
minutes of the World Cup 
f in al , he Is currently em- 
broiled In the thickest of 
plots. And, as foe imaginary 
book title suggests, it Is not 
for the first time. 

Less than three years ago, 
for example, anyone looking 
for Blazevic would have 
found him in the picturesque 
French town of Aix-en-Pro- 
vence — in a police celL Bla- 
zevic bad been arrested when 
trying to re-enter France after 
being linked to the Bernard 
Tapie- Marseille bribery scan - 1 


dal and spent 16 days behind 
bars insisting that he was 
merely “a witness”. 

Blazevic was later cleared 
of all charges but the confine- 
ment came as the culmination 
of an unpromising spell In 
France as mana ger of Nantes. 
It was also practically the 
only time Blazevic failed as a 
football coach. 

He had made his reputation 
during 1982-83 when, as man - 
ager of Dynamo Zagreb. Bla- 
zevic led the club to their first 
Yugoslavian title for 24 years. 
■For this he was accorded folk- 
hero status in Croatia and 
just as he has adopted a gen- 
darme's hat in France this 
summer. Blazevic had a lucky 
charm then, too. Because of it 
he became known as Mr 
White Scarf Dynamo fans 
even sang a song about it 

A decade later the same 
fans would be singing a 
rather different tune about 
him but for foe years in be- 
tween Blazevic remained pop- 
ular, a situation which sur- 
vived him leaving to coach 
Switzerland, France and 
Greece until his return to 


defensive rocks. 
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Success rate 
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Success rate 
Goal attempts 

Goals 

Shots on largo! 
Shots off larger 
Blocked shots 
DtedpHne 
Fonts cwnroWaa 
Foula won 
Pe naltie s cnnogdgd 
Carets (yekow-red) 


Croatia and Dynamo Zagreb 
In 1992. That return came at 
the behest ofFranjo Tudjman, 
the first president of the inde- 
pendent Croatia. 

Tudjman is a football fonnHc 
and installed Blazevic as the 
president, coach and, most cu- 
riously, the owner of Dynamo. 

A championship in Blaze- 
vlc's first season back was 
won but then, on foe instruc- 
tions of Tudjman. Blazevic 
outraged locals by chang in g 
the club's name from Dynamo 
Zagreb to Croatia Zagreb. 

Even though the country 
was in the grip of nationalis- 
tic fervour because of the 
civil war, foe blatant politick- 
ing incensed supporters who 
reacted by labelling Blazevic 
a “poof". 

This was not a reference to 
Blazevic being a homosexual 
— he is married with three 
children — it is just that 
“poof’ is the biggest insult a 
Croat can hurL After the vic- 
tory over Germany last Satur- 
day Blazevic said that he was 
pleased to hear he was no 
longer being called poof but 
instead "maestro”. 

He was laughing then Just 
as he has been since coming 
to the World Cup. Asked 
about foe rash of sackings 
among managers failing to 
make foe second round, for 
instance, be said: ‘It’s all part 
of the game. We’re not trades- 
men. we’re adventurers. I 
consider myself a nomad.” 
There Is a famous story 
about Blazevic at Dynamo Za- 
greb. It involves a Rolex 
watch, one that Blazevic took 
from his wrist and smashed 
on to foe wall of the dressing- 
room. He was demonstrating 
to his players what he wanted 
| them to do to the opposition 
j and in a poor country this 
was an impressive act 
It was only after the gamp 
; that it was revealed that foe 
Rolex was a feke. But Dy- 
namo had won and Blazevic 
had got his result 
Given that he consults an 
astrologer Blazevic may al- 
ready know tonight's result 
He said: *1 am Car too ambi- 
tious to be happy with what 
we have achieved so for. I 
want to go all foe way.” If so, 
another word can be added to 
that book title — magician. 

CfKMTUU Uujfc; Sttmsc, BUIc. Slrmc, 
Jam*. Soldo. Aaanovic. Botian. Stanic. 
Suker. Vlaorfc. 
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Main man . . . Deschamps, left, is a midfield organiser and France will be looking to him for inspiration against Croatia in St-Denis tonight mocl euleh 

The perfect platform for Deschamps to 
conduct the music and silence his critics 


Paddy Agnew in Clairefontaine finds the 
France captain showing no sign of nerves 


A FRONT window of the 
LX chateau at France's 
M ^training headquarters 
opens and Didier Des- 
champs Leans ant. shout- 
ing: “A tablet" 

The 29-year-old team cap- 
tain is used to calling his 
men to heeL Be it with the 
Italian champions Jnven- 1 
tus or with France, the role 
of Deschamps is that of. 
midfield organiser, the 
man who creates the per- 
fect platform for the cre- 
ative skills of Zinedine Zi- 
dane, his midfield partner 
for dab and country. 

Yet, despite an impres- 
sive curriculum vitae that in- 
cludes three Italian titles, 
two French titles (with 
Marseille) and two Euro- 
pean Cup medals (Marseille 
and Jnventus), Deschamps 


does not impress everyone. 
At a kerb-side cafe table 
late one night the BBC pun- 
dits Mark Lawrenson and 
Martin O’Neill both ques- 
tioned Deschamps’ contri- 
bution to the side. He had 
already been dismissed by 
Eric Cantona as a "water 
c arri er". 

The point is that Des- 
champs is to the France 
coach Ainte Jacquet what 
Zvonimir Boban represents , 
for Croatia or Donga for 
Brazil. He is the main man, 
and not just for summoning 1 
team-mates to lunch. 

It may be true that Des- 
champs has been less than 
dynamic at this World Cup. 
Like his Jnventus team- 
mates Alessandro Del 
Piero, Angelo Di IAvfo and 
Angelo Permzi, he may be 


paying the price of a tough, 
but title-winning season 
with the Turin club. 

Deschamps said in Janu- 
ary: "Modern football puts 
too much physical and 
mental stress on players. 
Sometimes you get to foe 
end of the season and your 
body is Just screaming for a 
rest; something just has to 
give.” Fortunately for Des- 
champs. nothing has so fhr. 

Yesterday he neither 


Golden Boot 


Batistuta (Argentina) 
VIeri (Italy) 

Hernandez (Mexico) 
Salas (Chile) 

Suker (Croatia) 
Bergkamp (Holland) 
Bierhoff (Germany) 
Cesar Sampaio (Brazil) 
Henry (France) 
Klinsmann (Germany) 
RLvaldo (Brazil) 
Ronal d o (Brazil) 


looked nor sounded like a 
man under pressure; 
rather, as he quietly 
answered questions, it be- 
came clear that he regards 
the chance of a first French 
World Cup final appear- 
ance with equanimity. 

“Before foe World Cup I 
didn’t expect to see thin 
level of enthusiasm: French 
fans turning up in thou- 
sands dressed, in the French 
shirt, painted in French ] 
colours. This is something 
new in France,” he said. 
“During foe-penalty shoot- 
out against Italy I got the 
impression that French 
spectators, . French televi- 
sion viewers and everybody | 
in the country was more 
tense than we players in 
foe centre circle.” 

Even foe thorny question 
of France’s lack of a goal 
poacher did not worry him, 
“We mustn’t create a men- 
tal block, for ourselves 
about this.” he said. “The 


important thing is that the 
midfield is creating 
chances and that it contin- 
ues to create chances 
against Croatia.” 

And what of the Croatia 
coach, Miroslav Blazevic, 
under whom he played in 
foe mld-Eighties at Nantes? 
“I owe him a lot, he gets the 
most out of players, he's 
very sure of himself. He has 
technically gifted players 
but he has given them de- 
fensive rigour and brought 
balance to the team.” 

On a yellow card in 
tonight’s semi-final, Des- 
champs promised yester- 
day that this would not in- 
hibit his normal terrier 
style, adding; “I don’t care 
who wins the other semi- 
final, I don’t care who we 
meet in the final. The --im- 
portant thing is that we 
make the final. ” And so 
says all ofFranoe. 
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| Finals too long, says Blatter 


Yugoslavia 3 2 


3 7 0 2 2 


ALL 240 dope tests In the 
#%first 60 matches of the 
World Cup have proved nega- 
tive, Ftfa said yesterday. Dr 
Michel DUboge, the Belgian 
chairman of Fifa’s sports 
medical committee, said: “It 
gives me great sa ti sf a ction, 
but we are not claiming a 
total victory yet as there are 
still four matches to {day. 

“However, the minority of 
players who are still to play 
have already been tested and 


we are hopeftil that by the end 
of the tournament there will 
be perfect compliance of the 
Fife - regulations." Two play- 
ers Cram each team are tested 
after every matrix following a 
random draw made at half- 
time. 

The benefit match due . to 
take place this Saturday for 
the French policeman still in 
a coma after an attack by Ger- 
man hooligans has been post- 
poned until November. 


The one you 
haven’t seen. 

Emmanuel 
in Paris. 


{Petit scores first, and 
France win 2-1, £20 pays £1520.) 
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FRANCE v CROATIA 
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France to win by 
1-0 2-0 2-1 3-0 
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It’s better with a bet on. 


F rance as is too long 
and the final kicks off 
too late, said the newly 
appointed Fifa president 
Sepp Blatter yesterday. 

“The next World Cup 
should be shortened by 
four or five days," said 
Blatter. “Thirty -two days is 
really a long period. But he 
conceded that a time reduc- 
tion “Is not easy”. 

In an attempt to solve the 
problem. Blatter suggested 
play ing m ore matc hes a 
day during the first round. 
But he admitted that any 
such changes would need to 
he discussed with the tele- 
vision companies. 

The final at St-Dexxls on 
Sunday kicks off at 9pm 
French time, and Blatter 
said be was unhappy with 
that, too. “It means we can- 
not have a party on the 
same day of the final,” he 
said. “It will have to be 
held In the early hours on 
Monday morning.” 


Blatter denies that he has 
promised the 2006 World 
Cup finals to Africa, saying 
that It “needs to he able to 
offer the necessary struc- 
tures” to secure the tourna- 
ment. However, he has 
made it clear that he 
favours a rotation system 
between the Americas. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Argentina have ap- 
pointed their successful 
Under-21 coach Jose Peker- 
man as their Interim senior 
coach after the departure of 
j Daniel Passarella. 

Carlos Bllardo. who 
guided Argentina to their 
1986 World Cup triumph. Is 
reported to be one of the in- 
terested candidates. 

Throughout the World 
Cup. Argentina have been 
criticised at home for their 
style under Passarella. 
“What annoyed me most,” 
said Diego Maradona, “was 
that our players did not 
play their own game, but 


played like Europeans. I 
would have been happy if 
we bad gone down playing 
our own style. But Argen- 
tina came out playing like 
Germany while at the same 
time Holland played like 
Argentina and led ns a 
merry dance.” 

One punter will collect 
more than £500.000 if 
Brazil lift the World Cup 
this S unday . 

Adrian Fitzpatrick, of 
Birmingham, placed an 
£18,000 double on Brazil to 
retain the World Cap and 
Arsenal to win the Premier- 
ship, both at 9-2 last 
August. If his double is 
realised, Fitzpatrick stands 
to receive £544.000 from 
the bookmakers William 
HOI . 

He bopes to repeat his 
success of 1994, when he 
won £395,000 after betting 
on Manchester United and 
Brazil for the same 
trophies. 
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Winner of first semi-final 

Winner of second semi-final. 
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Ortega rekindles United’s interest, page 1 6 
Lam heads for the Saints, page 1 6 


MacLaurin back on the offensive, page 17 
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France 98 


First semi-final: Brazil 1 Holland 1 (after 90 minutes) 


Kluivert takes Brazil to the limit 


Ronaldo goal 
pegged back 


Richard Willis 
In MarseiOe 


W ITH a classic 
example of cold 
and economical 
finishing only 
16 seconds after 
the start of the second half, 
the great Ronaldo scored his 
fourth goal of the 1998 World 
Cup to give Brazil the lead in 
their semi-final against Hol- 
land last night 
But five minutes from the 
end of normal time, just when 
Brazil seemed to have the 
game wrapped up. a header 
from Patrick Kluivert sent 
the two t eams in search of a 
golden goal to determine who 
would go the final in Paris on 
Sunday. 

The stirring sight of the two 
teams in their traditional 
colours was matched by the 
sound of two incomparable 
sets of supporters respecting 
and applauding each other’s 
national anthems, although 
the noise as the match began 
suggested that the crowd still 
had plenty of energy left after 
several hours of parading and 
chanting In the streets out- 
side the Stade Velodrome. 

In terms of meetings in 
World Cup finals, the teams 
started all square, with Hol- 
land's 2-0 victory in the semi- 
final of 1974 in Dortmund, 
their goals scored by Cruyff 
and Neeskens. matched by 
Brazil's 3-2 win in their quar- 
ter-final in Dallas 20 years 
later, a game decided by Bran- 
co’s long range free-kick. 

Guus Hiddink's brusque 
p rematch dismissal of the 
South Americans — “I pre- , 
ferred the Brazilians of 1994 
to this team, which has a dis- 
organised attack" — was 
largely bom out by the pat- 


tern of the first half in which 
Brazil, showing little in the 
way of coherence, were forced 
on to the defensive fbr long 
periods by the thoughtful ap- 
proach play of Hiddink’s 
team. 

At right wing-back, the sus- 
pended Cafu’s place was 
taken by Ze Carlos, Brazil's 
fourth choice in the position, 
making his International 
debut at the age of 29. The son 
of itinerant farm workers on 
the fringe of the Matto 
Grosso, he was an undistin- 
guished semi-professional 
midfield player until three : 
years years ago, when he 
emerged in his present posi- 
tion with Sao Paulo. 

He was directly opposed not 
by the speed of Marc Over- 
mars, whose hamstring in- 
jury was worsened by his 
brief appearance in the quar- 
ter-final, but by the trickery 
of Boudewijn Zenden. the 21- 
year-old PSV Eindhoven left- 
winger who will begin next 
season in Barcelona’s 
colours. 

Hid dink replaced his sus- 
pended left-back Arthur Nu- 
man with the astonishingly 
adaptable Philip Coco, who 
began the competition as the 
| holding midfield player 
against Belgium and played 
in subsequent matches at cen- 
tre forward and on the left 
wing. 

Ronaldo’s first contribution 
came after 15 minutes, when 
he muscled past Cocu before 
racing into the area, where 
Stam came across to smother 
the Brazilian's shot. Five 
minutes later a neat throw-in 
routine between Roberto Car- 
los and Rivaldo produced a 
cross which Bebeto, outjump- 
ing Jaap Stam. headed nar- 
rowly over. And when Ron- 
aldo chested down Rivaldo’s 



Stam of authority . . . the Dutch defender clears his lines as Ronaldo closes in, while Ronald de Boer provides cover 


long diagonal ball and started 
to sprint towards goal, Frank 
de Boer read his intention 
perfectly. 

Cesar Sampaio, scorer of 
three goals in earlier rounds, 
received the second Brazilian 
yellow card of the night for a 
foul on Wlm Jonk moments 
before, and with the final 


move of the first period. Klui- 
vert put a difficult header 
over after a patient build-up 
on the right by Ronald de 
Boer and Jonk. 

After less than 20 seconds of 
the second h alf, Brazil were 
ahead. Rivaldo, almost invisi- 
ble in the first half; slid a pass 
into the Dutch penalty area to 


meet Ronaldo’s run. Under 
pressure from Cocu, the Bra- 
zilian controlled the ball with 
one touch of his left foot be- 
fore using the same instru- 
ment to guide it past Edwin 
van der Sar. 

Only Taffarel’s reflexes pre- 
vented Holland from drawing 
level five minutes later when 
Khiiverfs downward header 


from Jonk's corner was met 
by Frank de Boer at the far 
post with an instant half-vol- 
ley which the Brazilian goal- 
keeper. brilliantly tipped 
behind. 

Holland’s need to press for 
an equaliser seemed likely to 
open them up to the danger of 
rapid counter-attacks, and 
only desperate tackles res- 
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What we want 
to know about 
rich, beautiful, 
successful 
women is that 
they are, in 
spite of all their 
advantages, 
lonely and 
miserable. 
Caroline 
Aheme^s 
suicide attempt 
confirms that g 
her TV career 
cannot 

compensate for 
her unhappy 
love life. 
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Across 


1 Censor set about The Sun' 
editteg ‘draf to make sweet 

(7.4) 

9 Batting rhythm required for 
bowling movement (7) 

tO An idiot On the river Scheldt 

(7) 

11 Running away together from 
work, into the rain perhaps? 
(9) 

12 tocisor.acaninetoa 
postman? (5) 

13 U2(4) 

14 Difficult case for Mrs Reagan 
with Germany in uprising (10) 

16 Sen cheap, as 8,13, 19 and 23 
hope to do without 16 down? 

' (2A1.4) 

19 Certainly not Old 21 (4) 

21 Scotsman backs service in 

Scotland (5) 


22 The friend of a relative Is a fair 
target (4,5) 

24 Sitting after standing (7) 

25 Something to eat. appropriate 
almost every one scoffed (7) 

26 Curly hairdo in 13 style, yet 
bizarrely It's a seed plant (if) 


Down 


1 Case inspectors cracked — 
cost of crime? Fuss (7.8) 

2 Epics tortmd on the rack? ^) 

3 Those hoptog for a nibble ran 
with tegs crossed ( 7 ) 

4 Conscript places makeshift 
boat m the river (7) 

3 Very Bttte response to disease 
from Tony Blair's first aid Kit? 
(8> 

6 8,13 and a bit 23! (3.4, 4, 4) 

7 Assembly of mountain 

railway? (4-2) 

8 Active 2 (6) 
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cued file situation when Jonk 
and Davids gave the ball 
away in midfield. 

When Cesar Sampaio 
started to burst forward after 
another Dutch move had bro- 
ken down, Davids was booked 
for flattening the midfielder. 

After conceding another 
free-kick, Holland were tom 
apart by a smooth Ronaldo- 
Bebeto combination which 
required all Van der Sar's 
speed and courage, first to 
beat Ronaldo to the ball and 
then to gather the rebound 
from under the feet of 
Leonardo. 

With 20 minutes to play, 
there were cheers from the 
Brazilian fans when Mario 
Zagallo sent on Denilson for 
Bebeto, in the hope of bolding 
the ball up in the Dutch half 
and giving the orange defend- 
ers something to think about 
once more. 
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Spread bet of the day 

Sell Sporting Index's 
"hotshots" spread bet a! 

26-30, with 25 points awarded 
per goal scored by any of the 
following players- Zinedine 
Zidane. Your! Djorkaeff. Davor 
iker and Zvonimir Boban, 
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15 Ruffian gets around trap (hot 
fair) (8) 

16 22 ( 8 ) 

17 Fame achieved by switching 

autocracy’s leaders (7) 

*6 Topless Poles entertained 
continuously (3-4) 

20 Solvers not finished? Same 
againl Editor became very 
unsettled (2-4) 

23 Horrible 2 (5) 
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